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Tue fifth schedule to the Home 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Rule Bill, providing securities for 
AT HOME. the civil servants in Ireland, was 
delayed in order that Mr. Morley 
might consult the civil servants themselves. It has 
now been issued with some proposed amendments of 
the clauses of the Bill referring to the same subject. 
The provisions are somewhat complicated, like the 
Superannuation Acts—indeed, one would almost fancy 
that civil servants had introduced unnecessary com- 
plications into these matters to circumvent the eco- 
nomic but intelligent Member of Parliament. Briefly, 
however, the effect seems to be this. Fora transitional 
period of five years a committee of three, two named 
in the Bill and one added by the Irish Cabinet, is to act 
as a sort of civil servants’ court of appeal. It would 
seem, for instance, that the Irish Government could 
not within this period dismiss a civil servant (and civil 
servants include resident magistrates) for misconduct 
without the consent of the committee. Civil servants 
may be removed on any reorganisation of department 
which does not involve the appointment of any new 
officer, but, with this exception, no removal on re- 
organisation will be allowed without the consent of 
the Treasury. Officers removed are to receive rather 
more than the usual abolition rate of pension. 


THOSE officers who are not dismissed or removed 
within the transitional period may either (1) effect a 
transfer, under the ordinary rules of the service, to 
Great Britain or to those departments (e.g., Customs) 
of the service in Ireland which will remain under the 
Imperial Parliament, or (2) remain in their present 
employment. In the latter case the Treasury will 
at the end of the transitional period award to 
the official a pension at the same special rate 
as on removal, which will become payable on 
his ultimate retirement from the service of the 
Crown. As we understand it, this pension will 
not be received so long as the official remains in 
the service of the Irish Government, but will become 
payable (in addition to any further pension which 
may be awarded by the Irish Government for further 
service) when the official retires altogether. The 
pensions granted at, or before, the end of the transi- 
tional period will be payable out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, the Irish Exchequer being bound to 
make good the sum expended. Evidently Dublin 
Castle is not to be cleared out very summarily. By 
the way, is there any precedent for the use of the 
words “transitional period,” which historians have 
so terribly abused, in an Act of Parliament? 





Mr. GLADSTONE in answering a question of Mr. 
Labouchere’s on Thursday showed no disposition to 
hasten the conclusion of the Second Reeding debate, 
and the probability now is that the division will 
not be taken before Friday. Opinion, on the whole, 
will approve of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude. The 
Second Reading is the most important debating 
stage of a Bill, and the Home Rule Bill after all 
is a measure of the largest constitutional import. 
A fortnight is not too much to give to its Second 
Reading, and though it cannot be said that the 
Opposition have either by the brilliancy or the 
earnestness with which they have presented their 
case justified their claim for further time, it is as 
well to leave them no complaint on that score. The 
speech of Thursday was Mr. John Redmond’s. 
Indeed, by common consent it has been pronounced 
one of the great speeches of the Parliament, and 
perhaps one of the most auspicious as well as 
pleasing circumstances in connection with it was 
the warm congratulations which it evoked from 
those former colleagues of Mr. Redmond’s with 
whom he has been in hostility since the split 
in the Irish Party. For all practical purposes the 
Irish Nationalist members may now be called united 
in the House of Commons. They speak with a single 
voice on the Home Rule Bill, for Mr. Redmond’s 
acceptance of the principle of the measure is as 
unreserved as Mr. McCarthy's, and the objections he 
takes on subsidiary questions such as finance are ob- 
jections which are also taken by the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. 


THE debate, generally speaking, has been pro- 
ceeding in very dull and leisurely fashion. On 
the pretext that Mr. Gladstone had unfairly shortened 
the holidays, the Opposition have deliberately 
wearied and insulted the House by putting up their 
most dull and unprofitable speakers. Mr. St. John 
Brodrick spoke for nearly two hours, and Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett detained the House for an even 
longer time with an absurd harangue. It is said 
that Sir Ellis’s speech, which was begun in one 
sitting and continued in the next, was distributed in 
print before it was delivered, and appeared in full in 
various provincial newspapers before it was com- 
pleted. We find it difficult to believe that any 
newspaper would print a full report of such a speech 
under any circumstances. Except Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, whose careful speech was chiefly remarkable 
for the very little which he found to dread as the 
result of Home Rule, and Mr. Chamberlain, who 
for once was almost tedious, no Unionist speaker 
of Cabinet rank took part in the first four nights’ 
debate. 
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Tue weakness of the attack may perhaps have 
had some little effect even on the supporters of the 
Bill, for with the exception of Mr. Redmond’s and Mr. 
Davitt’s speeches, there has as yet been nothing very 
inspiriting in the defence. Mr. Herbert Paul was very 
happy in his phrases and his quotations. He has 
not yet lost that literary taste to which the House 
of Commons is so often fatal. Sir John Rigby made 
a weighty speech, in which he expounded the effect 
of the restrictions on the Irish Parliament which 
have been taken from the American Constitution. 
The importance of these restrictions has hardly 
been sufficiently grasped. They are in effect two: 
(1) No man is to be “deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law,” and (2) no 
“ private property may be taken without just com- 
pensation.’ Mr. Balfour represented in Ireland that 
these provisions had first been inserted in the Ameri- 
can Constitution to protect the blacks, and that 
therefore they were no protection, but a great insult, 
to the Irish Unionists. As a matter of fact, similar 
words occur in Magna Charta, though, owing to the 
absolutism of the British Parliament, they are not 
binding on it, as they are on constitutionally limited 
legislatures in the United States. More than one 
hundred years ago they were made binding on the 
Congress of the United States, and at the same time 
most of the State Constitutions adopted the same 
words to limit the State legislatures. After the war 
they were made, by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, binding on all State legisla- 
tures. They have, therefore, the most honourable 
origin, and, what is even more important, have been 
explained by a long series of judicial decisions. 
The effect of those decisions was explained by the 
Solicitor-General to be, that “due process of law” 
means not any process which the Irish Parliament 
may choose to enact, but a process which the Courts 
(and especially the Judicial Committee of the Imperial 
Privy Council) may consider a due, i.e., an accus- 
tomed, process, according to the practice of the 
common law. And “ just compensation” means not 
such compensation as the Irish Parliament may 
think just, but compensation which will be con- 
sidered just by the Courts, and especially by the 
same final Court of Appeal. Sir John Rigby’s speech, 
if it were carefully studied, ought to remove most of 
the objections of the Irish propertied classes. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY accepted the Bill, shortly but 
sufficiently ; but the great speech from his party 
was Mr. Davitt’s. It is a curious fact that the 
two most interesting new Members of the pre- 
sent Parliament sit on the Irish benches, and prove 
the attractive power of the present constitutional 
movement on the most diverse types of Irishmen. 
It has drawn Mr. Blake, « former Prime Minister of 
the Dominion, who was not even born in Ireland, 
from Canada. It has drawn Mr. Davitt, a former 
Fenian prisoner, from the most strenuous advocacy 
of Separation to the most enthusiastic acceptance of 
a Federal Union. His speech was a great speech, both 
because of its remarkable ability and eloquence, and 
because it was spoken with so evident and keen a 
sincerity. It came from one who had dared and 
suffered for political conscience’ sake, and would not 
drop a principle to please any man. 


ONE or two of the humours of Tory argument 
may be worth noting. Mr. St. John Brodrick was 
very eloquent on the possibility that the Irish 
Parliament might make the statute law agree with 
the canon law, and refuse to allow divorced persons 
to marry. But under the present Imperial Statutes 
persons divorced in Ireland are only divorced a 
mensad et thoro, and cannot marry again. Mr. 
Macartney, soaring at large through the civilised 
world for a condemnation of the Bill, lighted on M. 
Hamel. The landlord representative of South 





Antrim was probably unaware that M. Hamel is the 
biographer who could see no fault in Robespierre, 
and on true Jacobin principles naturally favours 
centralisation. Mr. Dunbar Barton gave it as his 
legal opinion that inasmuch as the Ulster Convention 
of last June refused to accept Home Rule, it would 
not be treason to fight against it. 


ULsTeR has begun to resist. On Tuesday last at 
the Belfast Board of Guardians a letter was read 
from the Irish Local Government Board asking how 
many of the £20 ratepayers in Belfast were women. 
Mr. Morley wishes, of course, to know approximately 
how many voters there will be for the Irish Upper 
House. Thereupon up and spake a Mr. McKibbin: 
“We will not do it. This is just the first step 
towards resisting a Dublin Parliament, and we will 
do it. We won't make any return for them in any 
shape or form. Let them come down if they like.” 
The chairman pointed out that the return was 
required by the Imperial Parliament, not the Home 
Rule Parliament, and the clerk pointed out that if 
he refused the return the Local Government Board 
might dismiss him, and thereupon, after a show of 
resistance, Mr. McKibbin collapsed. But really our 
Ulster friends, if they mean business, must not be so 
easily frightened. Everything done by the Home 
Rule Parliament will also be done under the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament, under whose 
statute alone they will claim to legislate, and a 
clerk who was really in earnest would not be so 
careful for his salary. 


THE Orange bluster of to-day recalls the Orange 
bluster of fifty years ago. In August, 1834, a tithe 
Bill sanctioned by O'Connell passed the Commons. 
It was rejected by the Lords. The Orangemen of 
Ulster rejoiced over this victory. The Earl of 
Winchilsea was invited to Ireland by the Orange 
Society to glory in the defeat of O'Connell. A grand 
banquet was given in Dublin. Lord Roden—the 
Colonel Saunderson of the day—presided. The 
speeches were cast in the familiar Orange mould. 
Everyone was prepared to die rather than 
allow any measure of tithe reform to become 
law. The banquet at Dublin was followed by 
a mass meeting at Hillsborough, when thousands of 
Orange yeomen marched in military order under the 
command of the Orange magnates of Ulster—The 
Earl of Hillsborough, the Marquis of Downshire, 
Lord Londonderry, Sir Arthur Hill, Lord Clan- 
william, Lord Castlereagh. The Standard and the 
Times wrote of these Orange performances very 
much as they write now. “Before the seventy-five 
thousand men assembled at Hillsborough, and the rest 
of the Orangemen of Ulster,” said the Standard, 
* O’Connell and his followers will not stand a week.” 
“The Protestants of Ulster,” said the Times, “ con- 
stitute a tremendous military force—a yeomanry of 
the right stamp—and will be able to defend them- 
selves.” But how did all this fooling end? The 
Tory leaders— Wellington and Peel—flung the 
Orange faction to the winds, and in February, 1835, 
introduced a tithe Bill based on the measure sanc- 
tioned by O'Connell, but rejected by the Lords in 
August, 1834. But O'Connell would not accept the 
Tory gift. He hurled Wellington and Peel from 
office, brought back the Liberals, and, supported by 
the “incomparable Drummond,” cut the chains of 
the Orange party and reformed the tithe system, in 
spite of the House of Lords. If Orangemen were 
capable of learning anything, they ought to know by 
this time that a dying faction cannot thwart the 
aims of a living nation. 





Tue farewell dinner to Sir R. W. Duff, the new 
Governor of New South Wales, was marked by one 
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of the happiest of those amusing after-dinner speeches 
which we have come to expect as a matter of course 
from Lord Rosebery, and by an amicable passage of 
arms between the representatives of two great 
colonies on the question of Imperial Federation. 
There were one or two little episodes bearing on 
home politics—notably Lord Rosebery’s sarcastic 
description of the proceedings of Parliament, and 
Sir R. W. Duff's emphatic testimony in favour of a 
greater devolution of Scotch business on Scotch mem- 
bers. In some ways the occasion is remarkable. 
Sir R. W. Duff, unlike most governors of the greater 
colonies, is not a peer. Moreover, he is a politician 
of experience in some difficult departments of 
practical politics. He is sufficiently impressed with 
the greatness of the Empire to sympathise with the 
Imperialist instincts of the colonists ; and sufficiently 
in touch with the older forms of English and Scottish 
Liberalism to recognise the immense amount that 
England has to learn from colonial experience. 
Unfortunately, the colonists who make themselves 
most heard in England are generally representatives 
of colonial Conservatism ; and the English public as 
a whole cares little for colonial politics. It ought 
to be the duty of colonial governors on their return 
to clear up the public ignorance. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S sympathetic reply to the depu- 
tation from the Imperial Federation League on 
Thursday shows that no step towards the realisa- 
tion of their ideal can be yet taken on the part 
of the Government. A Zollverein, to adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s concise terminology, is wholly im- 
possible, not merely, we may remark, because it 
runs counter to the established economic policy 
of England, but because it would promote a 
“boom” in Colonial agriculture, which would lead 
to a speedy reaction a hundredfold more disastrous 
than that which Melbourne is just now experiencing. 
A scheme for a Kriegsverein is in process of forma- 
tion, and (in part) even of realisation, but much 
must be done in preparing public opinion in the 
colonies and England before an English Ministry 
can take any definite steps. It is with a view to the 
ultimate federation of the Empire that many of the 
younger members of the Liberal Party advocate 
Home Rule for Ireland. And it is in the passage. of 
the smaller scheme that there is the best hope for 
the larger. 


Ir is impossible not to sympathise with the 
genuine working men of London in their successful 
exposure of the bogus demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square last Saturday. Most of us must have been 
unable to suppress a feeling of satisfaction at reading 
the somewhat highly-coloured accounts of the dis- 
comfiture of a movement which professed to repre- 
sent the working class of London, but was, in fact, 
largely “mercenary” in the strictest sense of the 
term, and still more largely representative of those 
who are directly interested in “the trade.” Still 
there is no doubt that the repetition of such a scene 
—even putting aside the embellishments due to 
the exigencies of descriptive reporting—may seriously 
endanger the privilege of public meeting in the 
Square. The occupation of the space beforehand 
was a violation of the spirit of the rules governing 
its use. The destruction of the banners, which had 
no business to be there, was reprehensible, though 
not wholly inexcusable. But the whole matter has 
been absurdly exaggerated by the reactionary Press. 
The police did not find it necessary to take energetic 
action ; the “ contents” of the perambulators present 
at the meeting were at no time incommoded ; and 
the repetition of the difficulty is successfully pro- 
vided against by the prohibition of the display of 
provocative emblems, and of the occupation of the 
Square by any persons prior to a demonstration. 
So the thing which was to be the occasion of 





Mr. Asquith’s collapse has only turned to the increase 
of his reputation. 


THE defeat of the Progressive candidate for the 
London County Council in Clapham is regrettable, 
but intelligible enough. A large section of the 
electorate--whether in Parliamentary or in local 
elections — seems absolutely incapable of distin- 
guishing between personal questions and political 
principles. If the outgoing member is under a 
cloud in any way, his successor is extremely likely 
to be of the opposite party. But even so, the 
Moderate candidate would hardly have achieved 
success, even by the narrow majority of 185 votes 
in a poll of nearly 7,000, had he not adopted 
a great deal of the Progressive programme. 
The dominant policy of the County Council, like the 
traditional policy of the London School Board, seems 
to have the power of converting the reactionary 
party. So it has been with some former “ Moderates,” 
and so it was with the last School Board. The 
present one, unfortunately, is for the most part in a 
state of “ invincible ignorance.” 


THE French Departmental Councils are 
in session, but nothing has yet happened 
of special interest. However, their 
meeting has an important bearing on the im- 
pending General Election. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for the “rurals” to meet their Senators 
and Deputies—many of whom are members—to talk 
politics with them in private, and to form their 
representatives’ views as well as their own. Doubt- 
less this is why the Republican Union—a Moderate 
body on whose council M. Léon Say is prominent— 
issued a manifesto to the electorate last week, 
assuring them that “ Republican concentration ”"— 
in other words, the combination of all shades of 
Republicans in defence of the Republic—had now 
served its turn, and that the dividing line 
should now be between Moderate Republicans 
and Radicals and Socialists. The want of definite 
party lines is probably one great cause of the insta- 
bility of French industries at present. One significant 
fact bearing on the situation may be noted. M. 
Sans-Leroy’s successor in the Chamber is to be elected 
to-morrow. But neither the “ Reactionaries” nor 
the “ Revisionists” have ventured to put forward a 
candidate, and the “Republicans” will probably have 
a walk-over. Yet we know well in England how any 
personal stigma on an outgoing member discredits 
his party and their programme in the constituency, 
and we do not suppose the French electorate are 
more intelligent than that of Stockton-on-Tees or of 
Clapham. 


ABROAD. 


A MINOR scandal has been revealed this week 
which may prove a serious matter for the late War 
Minister. Two years ago a disappointed inventor, 
M. Turpin, published a book alleging that the secret 
of melinite had been sold by French officials to 
Messrs. Armstrong and others. To illustrate this 
contention he reproduced drawings of shells which 
were a secret of the French War Office. He was 
tried (with closed doors) along with three of the 
officials implicated, and sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment and a heavy fine. Now he has been 
pardoned, and it is alleged that M. de Freycinet, when 
in office, offered him a pardon and pecuniary recom- 
pense provided he would engage not to reveal certain 
matters damaging to the French War Office. M. de 
Freycinet denies the whole story, and asserts that 
the conviction was just, but that there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances which permit his release. 
Judging by certain of M. Turpin’s revelations, both in 
his book and as reproduced in the Figaro this week, 
the rest are not worth much. He is a disappointed 
inventor, though an able one, and possesses the faults 
as well as the merits of the class. But he has un- 
doubtedly been wrongfully convicted, and official 
explanations are awaited with interest. 
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WHiILe the new Spanish Ministry is struggling 
with its projects of financial reform, two awkward 
incidents have occurred. The irregularities discov- 
ered in the municipal accounts of Madrid ought to 
involve the prosecution of certain influential mem- 
bers of the late Council. But the municipal elections 
are coming on—they cannot, after all, be put off to 
avoid a Republican triumph for fear of making a 
grievance for the Republicans in the Chamber—and 
the Government dare not prosecute just now. Ac- 
cordingly, the new Mayor has resigned ; no one is 
willing so far to fill his place; and Madrid is more 
likely than ever to elect a Republican Council. 
Moreover, there has been trouble with smugglers 
on the French frontier. Two douaniers, with orders 
not to hesitate to shoot, have executed their orders 
on a suspected smuggler, and have violated French 
territory in doing so, which may lead to some inter- 
national friction, in view of the strained commercial 
relations between the two countries. 


THE latest incident in connection with the dispute 
between Sweden and Norway is a proposal to refer 
the case to the arbitration of a Commission to be 
nominated by the German Emperor, Mr. Gladstone, 
M. Carnot, and the Presidents of the United States, 
and the Swiss Confederation. Meanwhile it is quite 
possible that the present Liberal Ministry may resign 
(dissolution of the Storthing being unprovided for by 
the Constitution) on the formal refusal of King Oscar 
to assent to the establishment of a separate Nor- 
wegian consular service, and if so the situation will 
be more strained than ever. 


ALL over the Continent this has been a week of 
expectation and conjecture, most of all in Germany. 
The Easter holidays have not seen those great public 
m 2etings, those uprisings of a patriotic people against 
its misrepresentation by its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, that were confidently counted upon by 
the supporters of the military scheme of the 
Government. The National Liberals are more 
divided than ever. The report of the Special 
Committee of the Reichstag on the scheme— 
which will certainly be hostile—will be ready by 
the end of next week. The debate will begin the 
week after, and a dissolution is fully expected early 
in May. The official Press, however, is beginning 
to hint at compromise, but the Opposition are not at 
all likely to meet them. The Conservative party, in 
view, perhaps, of possible eventualities, is doing its 
best to repudiate Herr Ahlwardt. So are even such 
earnest Anti-Semites as Herr Sticker. Indeed, his 
election, and his failure in the Reichstag, are a 
serious blow to the anti-Semitic movement. 


THE banking “ revelations” drag on in Italy, but 
nothing very definite can be said until after Signor 
Tanlongo’s trial. The Senate, too, exercising an un- 
wonted degree of independence, is at issue with the 
Chamber, and threatening to reject most of the 
financial measures sent up to it. But the advent of 
the German Emperor next Thursday, and the pre- 
parations for the Silver Wedding—the festivities in 
connection with which will last from the following 
day to the 27th—will, happily, afford a brief respite. 
It is certainly unfortunate that, in view of the 
presence at Rome of an Austrian Archduke as 
representing the Dual Monarchy, the Austrian 
authorities should have found it necessary to dis- 
solve the Municipal Council of Trieste for its 
Italian sympathies. A section of the members had 
decided to move that an address of congratulation 
should be presented to the King and Queen of Italy, 
and a subscription given to the institution to be 
erected in commemoration of the event—which 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
Loudon, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





obviously is beyond the spirit, at any rate, of the 
Council’s constitution. But it may prove an 
awkward matter for the Triple Alliance—coming, 
as it does, at the present time, and following on 
the persistent display of German sympathies at 
Reichenberg in Bohemia, which so irritated the 
Austrian Government a few months ago. 


THE positionof Austria, however, is more seriously 
endangered by the course events are taking in Hun- 
gary. Not only has the dispute on civil marriage 
and the other ecclesiastical reforms proposed by the 
Government been more than ever interrupted by its 
admixture with Nationalism—just as the question of 
the reform of local government was two years ago; 
not only have even Count Albert Apponyi and his 
supporters—once Moderates—been drawn into the 
agitation; but a more distinct demonstration of Na- 
tionalism has been evoked by the proposed unveiling 
of the monument to the Hungarian soldiers (Honveds) 
who fell in the struggle for independence in 1848-49. 
Some time ago the proposition that, in token of the 
union of the two nations, wreaths should be deposited 
alike on the monument of the Honveds and on the 
monument of the Austrian general who defeated 
them raised a storm and precipitated the resignation 
of the late Premier. Now the Committee have 
appointed the unveiling for the anniversary of the 
day on which the Hungarians stormed Ofen (May 
21st). It has been proposed, too, to invite Kossuth. 
He, of course, cannot come; but he has written a 
letter which more than hints that the monument to 
the Austrian General in question (Henzi) should be 
destroyed, and which even the Nationalist organ 
that received it dare not print in full. No wonder 
that the semi-official Austrian press speaks of the 
project in the gloomiest tones possible. 


A VERY serious crisis indeed seems impending in 
Servia. The Liberal Ministry, having so manipulated 
the elections as to obtain a bare majority of the 
members elected (though not of the electorate), have 
been doing their best to strengthen their position 
by disregard of the customary Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and by quashing disputed elections of Radicals. 
The Radical party has not been behindhand in com- 
bating these manceuvres. The Constitution speaks 
of a Skupshtina of 125 members, 63, or a bare 
majority, being the legal quorum. Butas the number 
increases with the population, there are at present 134. 
The Radicals, who are very nearly half, took their 
stand on the text of the Constitution, and proposed 
to abstain en masse—so that a House could rarely, if 
ever, be made at all. And they have retired, though 
mainly on the grounds that the Regents have refused 
to receive a deputation from them and that their 
elections are being voided wholesale. Moreover, the 
independent members of the Chamber—the two or 
three Progressists—have withdrawn also. Since 
then, however, negotiations have been begun between 
them and the Regents, who are anxious to get the 
Chamber to elect a third Regent and to ratify the 
commercial treaty with Austria. As this would 
involve an admission of the validity of the present 
Skupshtina, the Radicals naturally enough have still 
refused. Next week, probably, steps may be taken 
to fill up some of the seats. And then we may look 
for serious disturbance. It is noted, by the way, 
that officials of the Russian embassy at Belgrade 
have been conspicuous at meetings of the Radical 
Party. 


In Bulgaria, on the contrary, the prospect is 
hopeful enough. Prince Ferdinand and M. Stamboloff 
have passed through Vienna—on their way to 
Viareggio for the wedding next Thursday ; and their 
reception by the Emperor has made a great impres- 
sion throughout Europe. The Austrian Government 
evidently accepts the situation in Bulgaria, in spite 
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of the contravention it involves of the Treaty of 
Berlin. And as the Emperor may meet the Czar 
next summer, it is hoped that the audience may 
make way for the reconciliation of the latter also. 
But the estrangement is between the people, not the 
rulers. 


Mr. BALFour’s “Essays and Ad- 
dresses” (Edinburgh: David Douglas) 
comprises a number of reprinted 
magazine articles, two Rectorial ad- 
dresses, and the paper read at the Church Congress 
of 1888, which suggested some unpleasant reflec- 
tions on the double capacity of the author as 
absentee and coercionist Irish Secretary on the 
one hand, and champion of the Christian faith 
on the other. The essays are very clever, very 
sympathetic, and—if the word be permissible— 
often graceful in style, and, except his criticism of 
Cobden, wholly unconnected with politics. More than 
ever they raise the regret that Mr. Balfour's literary 
and philosophic gifts have not availed to save him 
from an unequal competition with Mr. James 
Lowther and Lord Randolph Churchill. The man 
who can appreciate Berkeley and expound Handel, 
who can review the pretensions of Sociology and 
criticise the Religion of Humanity, is only wasting 
his gifts when perfunctorily stirring up the Irish 
Unionists, or attempting to guide and control the 
Tory Democrats in the House of Commons. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


To obtain a complete photographic chart of the 
heavens, including all stars down to a certain magni- 
tude, is an undertaking which at first does not strike 
one as being at all difficult, but which, on further 
consideration, appears more complex, owing to the 
several sources of error. That similar instruments 
should be used, as well as a fixed mode of procedure, 
are twoof the first essentials of complete uniformity, 
but in such an enterprise there are many minor 
details for which no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down—as, for instance, the duration of exposure. 
Meteorological conditions are very variable, and thin 
rifts of cloud, even although they may be entirely 
invisible, have a great capacity for absorbing photo- 
graphicrays. That all practical difficulties connected 
with the obtainment of the clichés for the Inter- 
national Chart have now been overridden, and that 
the work is now in a very advanced stage, is well 
known; but the question of the reduction of the final 
star places from the negatives has not yet been 
settled. When one considers that the total number of 
plates will be 22,054, and that the positionsof about 150 
to 200, or perhaps more, stars on each have to be 
measured, one can gather roughly the amount of 
work to be accomplished. To determine these places 
in the way first suggested, it would be necessary 
to know accurately the positions of about 60,000 
stars ; but since our catalogues fail to present us with 
this knowledge, it seemed as if this work would have 
to be undertaken. Thanks to a recent method pro- 
posed by M. Loewy, a way out of the difficulty has 
arisen. His plan, to state it briefly, is to adopt a kind 
of system of triangulation, and so to connect several 
plates together that it will be quite easy to make 
several catalogue stars furnish sufficient data for 
many plates. M. Loewy says he has already applied 
the principle to the measurement of several clichés 
with every sign of success. 


Mr. VicAaT CoLe, R.A., was one of 
the best-known of English landscape 
painters, and had appropriated a de- 
partment of his subject which seems extremely likely 
to disappear from nature altogether. M. Esquirou 
de Parieu had been Minister of Public Instruction 
in France during part of the revolutionary period 
before the Second Empire. He had also held high 


OBITUARY. 





life with the failure of the reactionary schemes of 
the Duc de Broglie in 1877. General Manuel Gonzalez 
had had a chequered and not a praiseworthy career 
in Mexican politics, terminating with his. resigna- 
tion of the Presidency under pressure in 1884. 
Dr. William T. Kip had been Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of California since the birth of that State, 
and was one of the most eminent and active prelates 
of his Church. Admiral Paris had been curator of the 
Naval Museum at the Louvre since 1891. Miss 
Eleanor Bufton (Mrs. Arthur Swanborough) was a 
well-known comedy actress. M. Voillemot, a French 
portrait and genre painter of some reputation, had 
perhaps been rather left behind by new developments 
and new fashions in art. M. Adolphe Franck had 
won distinction in France as a publicist and professor 
of philosophy. He was a historian of Jewish thought, 
and probably one of the last living disciples. of Victor 
Cousin. 








THE HULL DISPUTE. 





O all appearances there has been precipitated in 
Hull an industrial conflict of the most formid- 
able character, and as the Tory party in the House 
of Commons have persisted night after night in pre- 
venting the introduction of Mr. Mundella’s Arbitra- 
tion Bill, which ought long ago to have passed into 
law by general agreement, the State has to stand 
helpless before this deplorable situation, with no in- 
strument in its hands which would enable it effectively 
to interfere. We need hardly say when we speak of 
State interference we imply nothing at variance 
with the vital principles which have hitherto 
governed the ideas of English statesmanship on 
this subject. Mr. Mundella’s Bill, we understand, 
does nothing of the kind either ; and it will be all the 
more effective for its purpose on this account. Had 
it been law for the past month, we believe the present 
state of things at Hull would never have arisen; and 
if it were law now, we believe it would serve to bring 
the crisis quickly to an end. We trust that one 
consequence of the Hull struggle will be to render 
public opinion too strong for those persons in the 
House of Commons who are obstructing this measure, 
which is not only necessary to complete the 
machinery of the Labour Department, but which 
at this decisive moment may have the most bene- 
ficent and far-reaching influence in transforming a 
possible tendency to class hostility into a tendency 
to greater mutual class co-operation and under- 
standing. 

It is a decisive moment in industrial problems 
just now, and it is because we perceive the Hull 
crisis gathers into itself and brings to a head 
some of the most vital and pregnant of the issues 
at stake that we regard this dispute, if it is to go on, 
as a question of the first importance. We publish 
elsewhere a statement on the subject from one of the 
most able and temperate of the Labour leaders, Mr. 
F. Maddison, who is now in Hull, and who has been 
prominent, as the chief representative of the men, in 
his efforts to bring about a settlement. We believe 
his is a fair statement of the men’s side of 
the case, and in many respects it will be found 
a very suggestive document. We do not pro- 
pose ourselves to discuss the particular merits 
of the dispute, for we are in hope that even yet the 
spirit of conciliation may prevail. But we desire to 
point out one feature of this struggle which is in no 
sort of doubt, and which distinguishes it above all 
other previous conflicts of the kind in this country. 
It is a battle of combinations. For the first time a 
trades union of the mén is met by a trades union of 
employers, and the former finds itself called on to 
defend, not one side of a particular case, but its own 
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Federation, as the men contend, deeming themselves 
strong and the moment favourable, have deliberately 
sought a quarrel, and, following the tactics of the 
landlords’ syndicate in Ireland when it tried a 
tussle with the Plan of Campaign, have de- 
termined to make the Hull docks the Ponsonby 
estate of the Labour struggle, with imported “ free 
labourers” taking the place of imported “ emer- 
gency men” and “ planters’—whether this be 
so or not is a secondary question. What seems 
perfectly plain now, whether the step be pre- 
meditated or spontaneous, is that the organisa- 
tion of the employers have declared war upon the 
organisation of the men, and are determined, 
if possible, to break it down and disband it. 
Here it is that the Shipping Federation place them- 
selves in a position which not only trenches upon a 
principle of equity, but is, we believe, in opposition 
to a tendency which has been steadily manifesting 
itself amongst the employer class generally. The 
hasty statement about class hatred at the close of 
his letter, which the action of the Federation has pro- 
voked from Mr. Maddison, is likewise in contrariety 
with the tendency to which we allude. The evidence 
taken by the Labour Commission has shown that 
there has been a steady improvement of tone and 
attitude as between employers and employed going 
on of late in a great variety of trades. There is far 
less class hostility than there used to be at one 
time, far greater willingness to submit questions to 
discussion, a greater spirit of give-and-take on both 
sides, and the principle of systematic arbitration 
and conciliation by means of permanently estab- 
lished boards has increased and been successful 
beyond anticipation. We know that the Messrs. 
Wilson themselves have shown a commendable 
zeal in promoting one of these boards of concilia- 
tion at Hull, and have hitherto been distin- 
guished for sympathising with the development 
of the right of combination amongst the 
employed rather than opposing it. Such being 
the general and natural tendency of the Labour 
movement in England, it seems to us as much 
against facts as it is against logic, common-sense, 
and right feeling to suppose that combinations of em- 
ployers and combinations of men cannot exist to- 
gether without generating mutual hostility, or to 
claim that the existence of the one must involve the 
destruction of the other. We hold, on the con- 
trary, that combination is best for both classes, 
and will help instead of obstructing the growth of a 
healthy understanding between them. Wise em- 
ployers have long recognised the great beneficial 
moral influence of trades unions over their members. 
There could hardly be a finer moral lesson imagined 
than that of a large number of men after a strike 
accepting loyally an unfavourable and disappointing 
decision. 1t is oue of those facts in our history which 
indicates on the part of the industrial class of 
England a power of self-restraint and common-sense 
which is the best guarantee for their future. There is 
no reason why associations of employers should not 
exercise in their own way a similar moral influence 
over their members, and why their existence side by 
side with trades unions should not greatly facilitate 
the effective operation of that sound public opinion 
which is doing more for social progress in this 
country than any amount of legislation could do, 
and which is our surest safeguard against those mis- 
chiefs in which less fortunate countries are getting 
more and more involved. 

It is on this account principally that we say 
the conflict into which employers and operatives 
seem about to plunge in Hull bears upon its face 
the stamp of folly, and we most earnestly hope 
that influences from both sides will combine to put 





a stop to it before it goes any further. Since 
Mr. Mundella’s Bill is not in force to enable an 
official independent award to give a lead to the public 
opinion of the country, local opinion in Hull might 
constrain the Conciliation Board there to publish an 
award, which would serve a similar purpose. At any 
rate, the main thing is to stop the fight. 








AN EXHAUSTED CASE. 





TFVEDIOUS on the whole though the debate is, 

which, like Pope’s wounded snake, is dragging 
its slow length along, we confess we are in no great 
anxiety to see it ended sooner than the Opposition 
may desire. If they wish to prolong it till even 
Friday next—until when, it is portentously an- 
nounced, Mr. Balfour does not mean to hasten to the 
rescue of the Empire—our humble counsel to the 
Government would be, Let them. It would be a 
waste of time in one sense, no doubt, and a weariness 
of spirit; but, in another sense, it will be a valuable 
object lesson. As this controversy dribbles on, 
both inside and outside the House, the emptiness, 
the unreality, and the thoroughly beaten and 
discredited character of the case against Home 
Rule becomes more manifest, and the continuation 
of the debate can only intensify the impatience of 
the country to see the question settled once for all. 
By all means we are in favour of giving the 
Opposition the full fortnight, if they want it, to 
deliver their mind completely. We cannot have too 
much of such tiresome pettifogging, such sorry 
ingenuity of the doubtful counting-house, as Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks a fit contribution to the 
statesmanship of this crisis. We cannot have 
too much of Lord Randolph Churcbill’s amazing 
terreats of stable-slang. Mr. Chamberlain “ mani- 
pulating” his extracts from musty newspaper 
tiles is simply labouring amongst the dregs of an 
exhausted case. Lord Randolph Churchill going up 
and down the country with his redolent vocabulary 
is simply—if we may borrow his style for a moment 
—trying to flog a galled “screw or plater”’ into a 
pace which it can no longer run. The controversy, 
in one word, is played out, and the more exhibition 
the Opposition makes of its desperate straits and its 
ignoble appeals, the better it will all be for the ulti- 
mate despatch of business. Even the unblushing 
insincerity of a large portion of the Unionist 
position is only now beginning to make its due 
impression upon the public mind. What reliance, 
for example, will be placed upon Mr. T. W. 
Russell's lurid deliverances about Ulster after the 
remarkable extract from a speech of his in 1886, 
quoted in Mr. Davitt’s notable address, has had time 
to circulate? The same may be said for that 
interesting crisis in Mr. Chamberlain’s career when 
he was negotiating for Irish support for his un- 
authorised programme. A little more light on this 
subject during the remainder of the debate would 
compensate for the inconvenience of having to wait 
a few days longer for a division. 

In proportion as the case against Home Rule 
recedes and diminishes, the other side of the question 
assumes new colour and force. It is growing more 
clear upon the mind of the country that this Home 
Rule struggle is not a struggle for Ireland alone, 
but that it is the first great stage in a struggle 
for the extension of social and folitical liberty 
through all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
influence upon Ireland itself of the passing 


of Home Rule, immense and revolutionary though 
the change will be, will be slight compared with the 
indirect influence of the event upon Great Britain 
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and the Empire at large. The sheaf of British Bills 
waiting till Home Rule is out of the way, which Mr. 
Davitt held in his hand on ‘Tuesday evening, is the 
real object of fear to those classes in England who are 
fighting most desperately against the lrish measure. 
They dread this flood of reform which is waiting 
behind Home Rule as behind a sluice. The people 
are beginning to understand this more fully than 
they have yet done, and as they do their horizon 
widens and they undergo a change of heart which 
corresponds with what has been taking place in 
Ireland for the past seven years. With the 
settlement of Home Rule, as we _ said last 
week, we are entering upon a new era, both of 
Empire and of statesmanship. We are beginning to 
recognise the unheeded warnings which great states- 
men addressed to us in the last century when another 
momentous Imperial crisis, the antithesis of the pre- 
sent, was compelling us to revise our relations both 
with Ireland and with what was then the jewel of our 
colonies--America. We lost America, and from the 
day the Act of Union was carried we have only 
managed to hold Ireland by superior force. That 
Act, said Lord Charlemont, “‘ would more than any 
other measure contribute to the separation of 
two countries, the perpetual connexion of 
which is one of the warmest wishes of my 
heart." We are in a position to appreciate the 
truth of that statement to-day. We have seen the 
prophecies of the last speech of Grattan in the Irish 
Parliament coming to pass, and we have—not too 
late—grown wise enough to act upon the spirit of his 
words: “The Ministers of the Crown may perhaps 
at length find out that it is not so easy to put down 
for ever an ancient and respectable nation by abilities, 
however great, or by corruption, however irresistible. 
. . « Identification is a solid and Imperial maxim, 
necessary for the preservation of freedom, necessary 
for that of empire; but without union of hearts, 
with a separate Government and without a separate 
Parliament, identification is extinction, is dishonour, 
is conquest—not identification.” 








HOME RULE AND THE IRISH POLICE. 





JT was perhaps unfortunate that the schedule to 
IL the Government of Ireland Bill, dealing with the 
pensions and other securities for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was not printed when the Bill was 
originally issued. The interval has been utilised by 
the Orange newspapers in characteristically un- 
scrupulous fashion. Every effort has been made to 
sow the seeds of discontent among the constables. 
Circulars have been sent out from Belfast to every 
police barrack in Ireland urging the force, in alarmist 
terms, to defend itself. Letters and articles, always 
anonymous, have appeared in the Irish Tory news- 
papers, and even in the Times, which would seem to 
have been deliberately designed to make the police 
slacken in their devotion to the law. It would 
doubtless be very convenient for the Orange fire- 
eaters if, before beginning to sack the houses 
of peaceful Catholics in Belfast, they could have 
a reasonable assurance that the police would 
wink at their innocent diversion. A man like 
Colonel Saunderson can only posture to his heart’s 
content if he thinks the constable is well out of 
the way. We are not in the least afraid of this 
eg succeeding. The Irish Constabulary may not 

faultiess. They are expensive, and not over- 
efficient in ordinary non-political detective work. 
They may occasionally have lost their heads and 
acted wildly, under circumstances of provocation, 
both north and south, in Belfast and Mitchelstown. 





But they have shown themselves uniformly obedient 
to their superiors and loyal to the Queen. During 
the 1867 rising, when Fenianism had made consider- 
able inroads into the army, the constabulary, as a 
body, remained beyond suspicion. They have never 
been either Orangemen or Ribbonmen, and there 
is little chance of their listening to the Belfast 
alarmists. 

But it is perhaps as well to look a little closely 
at the sixth schedule to the Bill now that it has 
been issued, in order to see whether any injustice is 
indeed contemplated against a distinguished force. 
The scheme of the police clauses of the Bill is that 
local forces are to be gradually substituted for the 
present centralised body, and that the present force 
is to be withdrawn from any area so soon as the 
Irish Cabinet certify that an adequate local force 
has been provided. The process is to be completed 
within six years, and at any date within those six 
years the Lord-Lieutenant may order that any or all 
of the men and officers of the existing constabulary 
force shall retire on pension. The pension is to be 
for the senior officers and all the constables ,\,th of 
the annual salary for each year of service with the 
addition to the actual of ten imaginary years of 
service. ‘The officers appointed during the last ten 
years are to receive a pension equal to ,';th of their 
salaries for each year of service, with the addition of 
twelve years. Thus in no case will the pension 
be less than }{ths of the present salary, and that 
only in the case of an officer who is retired in the 
year after he enters the force. The year’s salary 
of constabulary officers is for pension purposes 
estimated so as to include allowances. The average 
pension will, we believe, be for constables about 
fifteen shillings a week, with proportionately higher 
payments in the upper grades of the service. 
The average Irish policeman will receive as a pension 
about double the full pay of a private soldier, while 
the police officer will receive something more than 
the full pay and allowances of a captain in the army. 
For this they will not be required to render any 
service whatever. The Irish policeman will be 
treated as a civil servant who is compulsorily retired 
on the reorganisation df his department, and we 
have always thought the most fortunate person of 
our acquaintance was the civil servant who was com- 
pulsorily retired while still young enough to obtain 
other employment. 

But the Irish policeman will really be in a more 
favourable position than the civil servant; for he 
will have other employment, for which he and he 
alone will be suited, ready waiting for him at his own 
doors. It would be quite impossible for the Irish 
local authorities—who, by the way, have still to be 
constituted—to organise efficient police forces in six 
years without obtaining trained men from some- 
where. In practice, they will, of course, take them 
from the constabulary. The constable who is trans- 
ferred from the present to the local force will receive 
two separate emoluments, a yearly salary paid by 
the Irish local authority, and a pension secured 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, though actually payable one-third out of the 
Imperial and two-thirds out of the Irish Ex- 
chequer. He will indeed be a happy man. It 
may, of course, happen that there will not be as 
many constables required for the local forces as are 
now employed in the constabulary, and that some 
men will be left with pensions only. But the ordinary 
annual waste of the force is about tive hundred. Three 
thousand out of the present total of fourteen thousand 
may be expected to die or retire in ordinary course 
within the six transitionary years. Some others, 
elderly men, will be glad enough to retire on a 
pension some years sooner than they would have 
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been allowed to do if the Bill had not passed. So it 
is probable that employment in the local forces could 
be obtained by every man of the present constabulary 
who desires it. The Irish Government, as well as 
the local authorities, will have a distinct interest in 
seeing that men of the constabulary are employed 
rather than outsiders. A man with a pension will 
probably take service for rather less than an equally 
efficient man looking to his pay as his sole source of 
support, and one-third of the pension will be paid by 
the Imperial Government. The suggestion has been 
made that any men not re-employed should be 
formed into a regiment of Irish Guards. The chief 
objection which occurs to us is that the rest of the 
army would feel gravely discontented at the Irish 
Guards’ salary and pensions; but, in any case, the 
difficulty is not likely to arise. All the efficient men 
of the constabulary will find a new career open to 
them in their own country, with the advantage of a 
liberal pension as well. There may be a little doubt 
and uncertainty during the process of re-arrange- 
ment, but in the end the Irish policemen will find 
themselves better off for the political change. 

Yet Mr. Balfour, himself not long ago in control 
of the constabulary, was not ashamed in his speech 
at Dublin to describe this generous treatment as 
abandonment. We should be sorry to think that 
Mr. Balfour had no better object than the Belfast 
newspapers ; that he intended to cause disaffection 
among the Irish police against Mr. Morley, so as to 
facilitate the looting operations of his Ulster friends. 
So serious a charge is not to be lightly made against 
a man of his eminence. But we confess that we can 
only acquit him on the plea of invincible ignorance. 
He is habitually careless and inaccurate in dealing 
with figures; but even he, if he had taken the 
trouble to study the terms of the sixth schedule, could 
hardly have asked, “Is there a single man in the 
force whose position, if this Bill is passed, would 
be worth six months’ purchase?’’ He admitted, 
indeed, that he did not altogether understand the 
matter, but it is no light thing for a responsible 
statesman to use language calculated to create alarm 
among the constabulary without taking the trouble 
to read with adequate care a document of about two 
folio pages. 





REFORM AND REVOLUTION IN BELGIUM. 





| NOR a good many years the political situation in 

the little kingdom which was the firstfruits of 
the reaction against the policy of Metternich has 
been extremely complicated and distinctly dangerous. 
The population is, as a whole, perhaps the most 
subject to sacerdotal domination of any in Europe. 
Hence, of course, a bitterness of feeling among the 
Liberal party such as can hardly be paralleled else- 
where—even in France. Moreover, popular education 
is at an exceptionally low level. The industrial 
element is very largely engaged in the roughest kind 
of industry, such as mining and glass-making ; very 
ignorant, and given to strikes of extreme violence, 
passing now and again into squalid civil war. 
There is a rural population hardly Jess ignorant, but 
completely under the control of the priesthood ; a 
liquor traffic the evils of which cannot be matched 
elsewhere; and, to crown all, a franchise more 
restricted than in any free country in Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sweden. Moreover, the 
middle-class oligarchy which at present constitutes 
the State is not clearly and sharply divided into 
parties. There is a Right and a Left, but the Left 
has never recovered from the split on the question 
of popular education a few years ago. It is at 
present broken up into many sections which seem 





hopelessly irreconcilable on the main question of 
the day. And as the result of this the Parliamentary 
institutions of Belgium are undergoing a severe 
strain. Last year the project of a revision of 
the Constitution, with a view mainly to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, was finally accepted by 
the Ministry after many threats from the un- 
enfranchised workers that they would enforce its 
acceptance by a general suspension of all labour 
whatever. Now, after much preliminary discussion 
on minor points—in particular the ‘‘ Royal Re- 
ferendum,”’ which would have put a severe strain 
on the loyalty of the electorate—the Chamber, sitting 
as the Lower House of a Constituent Assembly, has 
actually reached the stage of decision—not neces- 
sarily of decision on the details of the extension of 
the franchise, nor even on the precise principle to be 
adopted, but on the provision which is to be made in 
the Constitution for that principle, the final regula- 
tion being left to a special law to be passed in the 
next Parliament. 

It has taken years of work and agitation outside 
the Chambers, months of consideration by special 
committees, and nearly four weeks’ debate on the 
general question, to reach even this result. At one 
time it seemed likely that the general debate might 
be repeated all over again in sections, as each of the 
alternative proposals came up for decision. This has 
not been the case; and on Tuesday the Chamber 
began to vote. But every scheme has been rejected 
—or, at least, has failed to command the two-thirds 
majority necessary for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution. The extreme Left will not hear of household 
suffrage or property qualifications, because a pre- 
ponderance would thus be secured to the rural and 
Ultramontane electors. The Ministerialists object to 
an educational qualification (except as an alternative) 
in the interest of the rural electorate. Some of the 
Right, like M. Woeste (the ex- Minister who has since 
been assaulted in the street), object virtually to any 
wide extension at all. Others, like M. Nothomb, 
believe that in universal suffrage lies the hope of a 
Catholic democracy. Half the Left, including M. 
Graux—whose election for Brussels in 1891 was sup- 
posed to mark the reunion of the Liberal party—and 
M. Frére-Orban, fear untempered manhood suffrage 
quite as much as did the late Lord Sherbrooke, and 
with far more reason. And, meanwhile, the Labour 
party are carrying out their long-deferred threat. 
They are organising a general strike, declaring that 
Belgium is on the verge of civil war, and that it 
rests with the Chamber and the Ministry whether 
that war shall break out or not. The strike has 
already broken out prematurely, and is at present 
only local and partial. But 15,000 men are out in 
the Borinage; industry is suspended at Verviers and 
Louvain; a great manifestation is impending at 
Liége, and there is serious rioting at Brussels. 

Will this manceuvre succeed? To that question 
there can be only one answer. No great strike can suc- 
ceed unless it secures some measure of public sympathy 
—which must come from persons not directly touched 
in pocket or convenience. A general strike would 
ensure the hostility of everyone except the strikers, 
and paralyse the strikers themselves. Beside this 
fact, the circumstance that the Labour party are 
ill-organised and have no reserve fund sinks 
into comparative insignificance. Moreover, the 
Chamber essentially represents the bourgeoisie, and a 
quarrel with any large section of them would make 
matters worse for the Labour party the greater 
the terror it inspired. The general strike is 
only likely to collapse—as it has done before. 
But Belgium has seen, especially in i886, riots 
which all but amounted to civil war. The in- 


dustrial Jacquerie which in that year devastated 
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Hainault and the neighbourhood of Li¢ége then may 
very likely be repeated now. Trade is worse ; 
feeling is more bitter; and revolutionary anarchism 
has struck deeper root. The Socialist leaders are 
able enough, and counsel only passive resistance. 
But will they be able to control their followers? We 
doubt it. 

Next week fresh proposals will be submitted— 
unfortunately, of a much narrower range. The 
feeling of the mass of the population has been fully 
shown to be in favour of a wide suffrage by the 
numerous popular votes organised by voluntary 
effort during the last three months. It ought not to 
be too late to devise some agreement. The Liberals 
may be reminded that a wide extension of the 
franchise is the surest way to raise the standard 
of popular education—as with the first two Reform 
Bills in England. The Ministerialists must see 
that the present suspense tends to drive all the dis- 
contented parties into the support of the Labour 
party. The Parliamentary institutions of Belgium 
were once the glory of the country. Now they are 
on the point of breaking down. Not only in 
Belgium but everywhere else the Parliamentary 
system is on its trial. Is it too late for the patriotic 
Belgians to avert the total discredit which awaits 
their own form of it ? 











MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S “FORM.” 





\ R. CHAMBERLAIN one afternoon this week 
VE = broke in upon the proceedings of the House 
with what he called a personal explanation. It 
turned out to be no personal explanation at all, but 
an aggressive attempt to impale Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Redmond upon some supposed uncomfort- 
able points in old speeches of theirs; and it turned 
out also that, contrary to the unwritten laws of the 
House of Commons, he had given neither of these 
gentlemen notice of his intention. The incident is 
significant in several ways. This custom of giving a 
man notice when you intend to attack him or call in 
question anything he has said is simply one of those 
rudimentary and instinctive rules of conduct by which 


the House of Commons proves it is an assembly of 


gentlemen. It arises, of course, from the feeling 
which prevents a man of honour in any relation of 
life from taking an unfair advantage of an opponent. 
The nicer the man’s honour the stronger this feeling. 
We remember a rather striking little instance in 
point in a recent debate. Mr. Balfour was moving 
his vote of censure against Mr. Morley. In the 
course of his speech he was proceeding to rest one 
of his strongest points upon a certain case as to 
which he had already asked Mr. Morley a question. 
Mr. Morley had in his despatch-box information 
from the police, just received, which showed that 
the case was an utterly unsound one. We fear we 
could imagine how Mr. Chamberlain would have 
acted in Mr. Morley’s place—with what pleasure 
he would have lain in wait until his opponent 
had fallen into this ugly pitfall, with what triumph 
he would have demolished him! But Mr. Morley 
has a scorn which Mr. Chamberlain cannot under- 
stand for advantages thus won. What he did was 
to lean across the table and warn his opponent 
not to found himself too much upon that case, as his 
information showed it to be unreliable—a hint which 
Mr. Balfour accepted gratefully. These things are 
nothing, and yet they are everything. It is 
of such consists that “unbought grace of life,” 
that instinctive chivalry of manners, which is 
the most truly valuable distinction of “the 
society of gentlemen ” for which Mr. Chamber- 





lain manifests so great a partiality. Of somewhat 
deeper significance, however, is the subject-matter 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s attack. In his speech he 
quoted some words of Mr. Gladstone’s uttered twelve 
years ago about the leader of the Irish movement 
when Mr. Gladstone was still making use of the 
expedient of coercion, and when the Irish leaders 
were fighting for their lives against it, and he asked 
the Prime Minister how he could now enter into 
relations with men and propose to hand over the 
government of Ireland to men whom he had so 
denounced. This point was so much to his liking 
that he sought an occasion to rub it in afresh on 
Tuesday. 

Now, the use by Mr. Chamberlain of this par- 
ticular point is especially suggestive of reflections 
which must have often occurred to students of 
current politics before. Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
insincerity is now so familiar a phenomenon that our 
appreciation of it is somewhat blunted. It is seven 
full years since he began that course which has led 
him to the renouncement in turn of every principle 
of his previous career. By this time we have so lost 
the vivid sense of what he was that the House of 
Commons listens to him with patience and interest 
while he elaborates ingenious arguments against 
views on the other side of which it had heard him 
arguing many a time. It only occurs to the mind 
vaguely that an all-sufficient answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s most formidable anti-Irish indictment 
might be summed up in the single statement that 
he does not believe it himself—that everybody knows 
he only opposes Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule because 
it was a rival scheme to one propounded by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain before Mr. Gladstone’s conver- 
sion was declared. The House of Commons has a 
short and cynically indulgent memory in some 
things, but it must certainly have waked up on 
Monday evening when it heard Mr. Chamberlain 
discoursing on the wickedness of Mr. Gladstone in 
the particular matter of having dealings with the 
Irish members with a view to giving them Home 
Rule. There were several men listening to him— 
men in different quarters of the House who knew 
all about Mr. Chamberlain’s proceedings throughout 
the Parliamentof 1880 and up to the General Election 
—and the real wonder is that in presence of these men, 
and knowing that they knew, Mr. Chamberlain could 
get up and talk as he did without turning a hair. The 
man whose peculiar policy it was, even behind his 
leader’s back, to foster an understanding with the 
Irish members, and that at a time when the supposed 
iniquities of these gentlemen were not remote but 
current history; the man who, while belonging to 
a Cabinet engaged in coercing them, gave the Irish 
leaders covert encouragement and did his best to 
paralyse the arm of Mr. Forster; the man who 
offered Mr. Parnell a Home Rule scheme in 1885 in 
return for his supportof the unauthorised programme, 
and whose first bitterness against the Irish leader arose 
from the fact that he declined to be made the dupe of 
a party revolt—the spectacle of this statesman, before 
a tull House of Commons, and amid the delighted 
applause of a large section of it, calmly lecturing 
Mr. Gladstone on his responsibility in not leaving 
the Irish question where it was thirteen years ago, 
and in not holding aloof from the Irish members, is 
one calculated to inspire the intelligent foreigner 
with some odd reflections on British political 
morality. It would be an interesting question to 
consider how far Mr. Chamberlain’s example may 
have an influence on the standards of English public 
life. If he were to become a great success it might 
be a serious moral portent for the future of our 
politics. Happily, however, this danger at present 
seems somewhat chimerical. 
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FINANCE, 


—_.oe——— 
NOTHER bank failure in Melbourne has, 
i unfortunately, to be recorded this week. 


Compared with that reported last week, it is a small 
affair, though the actual figures are very large; and 
unfortunately considerable losses will fall upon 
investors in this country. The English, Scottish, and 
Australian Chartered Bank was founded by Royal 
Charter over forty years ago. The capital was 
£000,000 fully paid, and an equal amount callable, 
and there was a reserve fund of £310,000, Its 
deposits at the present time amount to £4,950,000, 
of which £840,000 was raised in this country, 
chiefly in Scotland; and the acceptances amount 
to £1,127,000. It has been talked of for a con- 
siderable time, but the discredit was greatly 
increased on the issue of the last report in January, 
when it became known that the directors had trans- 
ferred £200,000 to a Contingent Fund. They did not 
take the sum from their reserve, but wrote up the 
valuation of the premises. It is understood that the 
depositors in this country gave notice of withdrawal 
in very many cases. When this became known in 
the Colonies, there was a run in Melbourne; the 
directors here applied for assistance to the other 
Australian banks, but were refused. Therefore, 
the general inference naturally is that they were 
unable to give satisfactory security. At the same 
time, it should be stated that the directors them- 
selves assert that the bank is perfectly solvent, 
and did not engage in the bad business so common 
during the land boom. From the figures given 
above it will be seen that the institution was small 
in comparison with the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia; still the failure of a concern holding nearly 
five millions of deposits is a very serious matter. 
Naturally it increases the distrust felt towards all 
the Australian banks. Even the soundest of these 
will feel that they must now take every measure 
possible to provide against contingencies, and this 
will lead to such a reduction of banking facilities 
in the Colonies as must intensify the depression. 
Since the crisis began five important Australian 
banks have suspended, and another had to be taken 
over by a powerful bank, while over two dozen 
mortgage aud financial institutions have likewise 
failed. Such a succession of disasters is only too 
well calculated to create a panic, and, unless the 
greatest judgment is exercised on all sides, it is to 
be feared that other suspensions will occur. Naturally 
the failure has stopped business for the time being 
on the Stock Exchange. There has also been 
a falling-off in business in New York, consequent 
upon the renewal of gold shipments, and the intelli- 
gence from South America is disquieting. The 
Messrs. Rothschild brought out on Wednesday a 
Brazilian railway loan, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, for a little under 3} millions sterling, at the 
issue price of 80, the interest being 5 per cent. The 
return to the subscriber is thus 6! per cent. The 
loan can hardly be said to have been a success, 
although it is announced that it has been fully 
subscribed. 

The crisis in Melbourne has indisposed bankers to 
lend freely during the week, and money consequently 
has been rather scarce. It is expected, too, that the 
United States Government, after all, will have to sell 
bonds in London, for shipments of gold from New 
York have begun again, and are likely to continue on 
a very considerable scale. The Brazilian loan also 
makes it possible for the Brazilian Government to 
take gold, while the large loans raised by the German 
and Prussian Governments render it likely that gold 
will be withdrawn for Berlin, especially as there has 
been a sharp advance in rates in that city. The 
Austrian Government, up to the present, has been able 
to get the gold it required for resuming specie pay- 
ments with wonderful ease; but at last its accumula- 
tions are beginning to tell very adversely upon the 
money market. There are grave apprehensions in 
Berlin that the withdrawals from that city for Vienna 





will cause a squeeze, while there is no doubt that 
the shipments from New York are very large for 
Vienna. Unless the bankers interested act very 
cautiously, it is possible that there may be a very 
sudden rise in rates, and a considerable disturbance 
of all the money markets in the world. The Silver 
market has been very quiet during the week. On 
Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold about 35} lakhs at 1s. 2}d. per rupee. The 
result was in reality not unsatisfactory, but it dis- 
appointed the market. 





THE LABOUR STRUGGLE IN HULL. 





VRADE Unionists, old and new, skilled and 
unskilled, are turning their eyes to Hull, 
where the most deliberate and well-planned attack 
upon combination is now being made. The Shipping 
Federation, having at last secured the allegiance of 
the firm of Messrs. T. Wilson, Sons & Co., at the 
head of which is Mr. C. H. Wilson, the Liberal 
member for West Hull, have selected that place as 
the battle-ground for their campaign against the 
Unions. On the plea that the officials of the Dockers’ 
Union have interfered with their method of con- 
ducting business, and so made it impossible to 
carry on the trade of the port, the shipowners 
introduced a so-called Free Labour Exchange, 
which, though open to unionist and non-unionist 
alike, was to be the only medium of employ- 
ment. A further and still more distinct step in 
the direction of Union-smashing was taken, when the 
foremen and shipping clerks were denied the right 
of combination in any form. This was the situation 
which the employers forced upon the men without 
the opportunity of discussion, or any voice but that 
of theirs being heard. Thus, with the stroke of the 
pen, and in the most autocratic manner, the Hull 
dockers were asked to forfeit the priceless right of 
free combination, and to throw away the advantages 
gained for them by the London dockers in 1889. 

Allthisisdone because itisalleged that the Dockers’ 
Union has been guilty of indiscretions. I am free to 
admitthatI think the“boycott” has been toofrequently 
employed, and that the men’s officials have at times 
followed when they should have led. There needs 
more caution in precipitating a strike, however small; 
and it would be better if the delegates and investi- 
gators had less powers of immediate action. But 
these things could have been remedied, and would 
have been, if proper representations had been made 
to the Dockers’ Union. Instead of that Mr. Charles 
Wilson and his colleagues deciare that there is no 
alternative but the destruction of the Unions. To 
do this it was necessary to have recourse to the 
army of industrial free-lances kept in reserve by the 
Shipping Federation, for if the battle had been con- 
fined to the Hull men the shipowners would have 
despaired of success. 

If any proof were needed that the employers 
intend to break up the Unions, it was afforded when 
they rejected Mr. Tillett’s offer to work with non- 
unionists. If they only required “freedom,” what 
induced them to refuse this opportunity of effecting 
a settlement? The right to combine is a vital prin- 
ciple; the question of refusing to work with non- 
unionists is but an expedient, though often a neces- 
sary one. It is no new thing to demand that the 
work of an establishment shall be performed by 
Union labour exclusively. Without exception, every 
morning newspaper in London is conducted on these 
lines, while in hundreds of boilermakers’ shops the 
same practice prevails, as well as in other industries. 
Still it is necessary to draw the distinction in point 
of importance between the fundamental principle of 
unrestricted combination and any method of put- 
ting it into operation. Mr. Tillett clearly admitted 
this, but without effect on the shipowners. Why? 
simply because their attack is upon the principle and 
not the expedient. It is rarely that the avowed 
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object and the real one have had such a close con- 
nection. 

This is bad enough, but there is another equally 
bad feature. The employers, acting in accordance 
with a settled policy of the Shipping Federation, 
absolutely ignore the men’s leaders, and steadily resist 
all overtures of peace or proposals for arbitration. 
It is true that Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., severed himself 
from them to the extent of meeting Mr. Tillett 
and others, but he never made any advance in the 
direction of compromise. Therefore, we have this 
alarming state of affairs. On the one side are a 
crowd of half-fed dockers fighting for the very ex- 
istence of their Trade Unionism, but willing, nay 
anxious, to exhaust all the resources of reason, while 
on the other are wealthy men, who control the magis- 
terial bench, on which the toiling masses have no 
direct representatives, and clamour angrily for horse 
and foot soldiers, warships, and extra police, but 
stubbornly turn a deaf ear to all appeals of a con- 
ciliatory character. Nothing but passion sways 
them, and yet the forces of the Crown are at their 
bidding, though, by their unwillingness to secure an 
amicable settlement by peaceful means, they are the 
real enemies of the peace. 

The attitude they have taken up makes the strike 
weapon the only possible one, and it would justify 
the authorities in using the police to prevent the 
introduction into Hull of the imported men, without 
whom the town would be in its normal condition. 
This is the most severe indictment against Mr. C. H. 
Wilson—that his only argument in support of his 
policy is a crowd of hirelings who have been aptly 
described as “ the despair of our civilisation.” Rather 
than spend a few hours round a table, these 
enlightened capitalists prefer to paralyse the entire 
trade of the port, and place the town in a state akin 
to that of siege. This is scarcely worthy of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

If this dispute does nothing else, it will afford 
Mr. Mundella a splendid argument for his Bill to 
establish arbitration boards in all industrial centres. 
All such fights as these are of unequal character; 
but in this case it is especially so, for the men struck 
without the prospect of a day’s pay, and if they are 
beaten it will be through their stomachs. It is the 
millionaire pitted against the poor despised docker, 
who has only just emerged in a famished condition 
from a terribly trying winter. It only needs a 
guarantee of strike pay for a fortnight, and even 
the haughty house of Wilson would have to bow its 
head. The Trade Unions of the country will doubt- 
less respond liberally, and the Hull men look to 
London for hearty support, which they rendered to 
them during their struggle. 

What will be the immediate result I will not 
venture to predict; but, whether defeated or vic- 
torious, the Hull men will more than ever see the 
necessity of solid organisation, and this is the lesson 
to all Trade Unionists. The Hull strike justifies the 
policy and methods of the older unions, but it does 
more: it reveals to the entire body of organised 
workmen the existence of a rooted hostility to Trade 
Unionism on the part of capitalists, the effect of 
which will be to give an impetus to the movement for 
gigantic federations of kindred trades. The miners 
have already set an example, and the building trades 
in London have followed suit. It only requires a 
few Hull strikes to cement together dockers, seamen, 
railwaymen, and miners for defensive purposes, the 
outcome of which proceeding it will not be easy to fore- 
cast. At any rate, the Hull strike will have quickened 
the desire of the workers for federation, shown the 
necessity for the existence of State - appointed 
machinery for setting in operation arbitration 
proposals, and emphasised the imperative need for 
working-class representatives on the magisterial 
bench and on all public bodies. Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
M.P., and his brother have in one week done more 
to promote class hatred than all the Anarchists in 
England. F. MAppIson. 

Hull, Thursday. 





THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 





GERMAN editor has been tried for high treason 
LA for an article he wrote on the education of 
monarchs, which was supposed to reflect improperly 
on the Emperor William. Remarkable to relate, he 
Was acquitted, and the judge who acquitted him has 
created a sensation in Germany by the observations 
of which he delivered himself on the same subject— 
the education of monarchs—when charging the jury. 
We have not seen a report of the incriminated 
article, but we gather from the telegrams that it 
was inspired by the centenary of Louis XIV.’s de- 
capitation—which was, to say the least, a some- 
what sinister text—and that it protested against 
what the editor called the Byzantine method of 
training kings, surrounding them with an atmo- 
sphere of adulation and never letting the harsh truth 
get near them. The rest we learn from the judge’s 
address :—“ It was asserted,” he said, “ that a king 
on the throne should first educate himself. If one 
left the illustrious person of the Emperor altogether 
out of the question and applied the assertion to the 
world of science, to the judiciary, etc., it must be 
acknowledged that the judge's education only began 
when he entered upon his duties. The theoretic 
preparatory education of a king was good and useful 
enough, but it alone did not make a ruler of him. 
His education must continue through life. The 
young Emperor, with his energy, his élan, and his 
great goodwill, thought he could go quickly for- 
ward with his reforms. When it was stated in 
this article that he probably believed he would 
get them through in a shorter time, there was 
truth in it, but no offence.” Judge and editor 
between them, in fact, appear to have been lectur- 
ing the young Emperor on the incompleteness of 
his education. It may be doubted whether their 
homily will produce the effect desired. “Princes 
must not be cured with bitter draughts,” says 
an experienced philosopher of courts, and we can 
imagine no more bitter draught for a prince than to 
be publicly assured that he is an ignoramus and 
a small-boy. Lord Cromer has been endeavouring 
to get that other youthful ruler, the Khedive Abbas, 
to swallow similar medicine, with results, Mr. Blunt 
warns us, which one‘of these days may be un- 
pleasantly surprising. Abbas, too, would appear to 
be the victim of his education. He was brought up 
in Central Europe rather than in Britain, and during 
his most impressionable period there arose in con- 
tagious proximity the example of the bounding 
Hohenzollern, astonishing the world on coming into 
his inheritance, so that when the turn of Abbas for 
succeeding to a princely heritage arrives he goes 
back to Lord Cromer with the ambition to be any- 
thing but a roi fainéant; and the history of our 
occupation in Egypt, and of God knows what conse- 
quences of world-wide war may depend upon the 
fact that this young man had not been sent for his 
schooling to England, where he would have been 
properly snubbed and tamed and overpowered with 
a fitting sense of the might and glory of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 

It is rather odd at this time of day, when the 
world is nearly as anti-monarchical as it was a hundred 
years ago, and when we may witness the edifying 
spectacle of a king writing articles for Mr. Knowles, 
that princes and their education should still be 
matters of such importance. But soitis. The lives 
and happiness of millions of men and the fate of 
many nations may hang upon the question whether 
William II., like Prince Hal, can lay to hearta judge’s 
admonition wisely, or whether he will choose instead 
to wrap himself round, and inflate himself with, that 
atmosphere of courtier-worship of which his editorial 
monitor bids him beware. If he could but recognise, 
as the judge wants him, that his education for his 
office is only beginning now, and that all the 
teaching he had received before is but as chaff com- 
pared with the lessons of the high and perilous 
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experience that only began for him the day he 
mounted the throne! The judge’s dictum as to 
the comparative uselessness of “the theoretical 
preparatory education of a king” is very interesting 
in view of the great care which has at all times been 
bestowed on this subject. The judge is apparently 
a believer in what the theologians call “ the grace of 
state,” or, at least, in what Louis XIV. expresses 
when he writes for his son (in those memoirs of his 
own which are so interesting a revelation of his 
kingly character), “I do not fear to tell you that 
the higher a station is the more duties it has which 
one can neither see nor understand but by occupying 
it.” We have no doubt the judge's dictum is in the 
main right and that the testimony of history, if a 
tally were made, would show more successful kings 
amongst those whose early professional education 
Was more or less neglected than amongst those who 
were most carefully trained for the post; at any 
rate, that the careers of the majority of kings 
owed but little to the influence of the Aris- 
totles, the Senecas, or the Hintzpeters of their 
early years. Prince Hal is a case in point of a 
remarkably successful monarch who got all his 
kingcraft the day he assumed the crown; the 
tutorship of honest John Falstaff can hardly be 
claimed as the source of his ideas of government and 
dominion. Men who made themselves rulers by the 
force of original genius, the Julius Cssars and 
the Napoleons, might be left out of this tally ; but 
of the other men we fancy it may be fairly stated 
that special education for the duties of their exalted 
state has, on the whole, been of little use to kings. 
Xenophon gives a most elaborate princely education, 
on the most approved Spartan-Attic principles, to his 
imaginary Cyrus; but the Cyrus of Herodotus, the 
real one, was reared by a herdsman—which did not 
prevent him from being a great ruler and conqueror, 
and the founder of a mighty empire. Frederick the 
Great's bringing-up ought to have resulted in a 
brutalised corporal. If an able king and philosopher 
managed to emerge instead, it was because the 
makings of the king and the philosopher were too 
firmly knit into Frederick's composition to be 
battered or chuckled out of him by his education. 
The truth is, the art of ruling is one which cannot be 
taught, and, except in a monarchy so hopelessly 
limited as that of England, there is no situation in 
which success more wholly depends on individual 
character and experience of office than that of 
king. 

One of the things which make the German Em- 
peror so interesting a personality is the fact that 
his career, so far, has strikingly belied his education. 
If ever a young prince was trained expressly for 
the rdéle of constitutional monarch, it was he. 
His father and mother, both imbued with Liberal 
ideas, planned his education with this special end 
in view. He was to have been ready for a Germany 
Liberalised and Constitutionalised by the reign of 
these two. Hintzpeter was chosen as his tutor, who 
laboured hard to make him not only Liberal but 
Democratic. One can imagine the horror of that 
worthy man when those addresses to “My Army 
and Navy” rang forth over Germany from the 
youthful “war-lord,” as he called himself, while 
his father’s body still lay upon the bier. From the 
first hour of his reign this remarkable prince pro- 
ceeded with loud voice and furibund will-to deny 
the principles of his careful education. Absolutism 
of a very stark kind became his theory of govern- 
ment. “Suprema lex regis voluntas” he afterwards 
wrote in the town album of Munich. It is not too 
much to say that no ruler of modern times, not even 
amongst the Czars, has enunciated more uncom- 
promisingly, more ecstatically, the divine right 
of kings: nor do we know of any who has 
dwelt with such abounding family pride upon the 
rights and glories of his special dynasty. God 
Himself is the God of the Hohenzollerns. “Our old 
ally of Rossbach and Dennewitz,” he styled Him in 
his speech to the Brandenburgers. The German 





Kaiser, the Prussian King, has a divine mission to 
govern and manage the realm, and all who oppose 
his will must be “ dashed in pieces.” This in modern 
Germany, a country seething with Socialism! No 
wonder sagacious editors and venerable judges 
should grow uneasy at the thought that now that 
he is on the throne, when his real education should 
be going on, a prince so constituted may possibly be 
seeing his facts through a “ Byzantine ” atmosphere 
of palace adulation. 

To dream that the repulses on the Army Bill, the 
defiance of the Press and of the judiciary which this 
very trial signalises, the defection even of the Junkers, 
will end in breaking and cooling down William II. 
into a submissive Constitutional sovereign, is to take 
the optimistic view—a view which, we confess, we 
find it hard to entertain. A character, and a Hohen- 
zollern character, which has put forth such lusty 
fruits of self-confidence is not so easily to be trans- 
formed. We remember that remarkable saying of 
Frederick the Great, that his grandfather, in erecting 
Prussia from an Electorate into a Kingdom, had, by 
“that vain display,” planted a germ of ambition in 
his posterity which would sooner or later fructify. 
Here it is, it seems to us, fructifying with a ven- 
geance. William II. may only need that incense of 
ambitious courtiers and militarists which the pro- 
secuted editor fears to impel him, in the circumstances 
which are now ripening, upon more headstrong courses 
than any he has yet attempted. Louis XIV. when he 
began his reign had not more pride, and he had vastly 
more sagacity and moderation. He was a man of 
talent in the greatest and most difficult of all the 
arts—the art of governing—which this tactless and 
shouting Hohenzollern certainly is not. And his 
disposition at the outset was of the most conscien- 
tious and beneficent. ‘“ Will one believe it?” says 
Saint-Simon. “ He was born good and just.” “There 
was stuff enough in him,” said Mazarin, “to make 
four kings and an honest man.” Yet when the 
idolatry, the deification, began, even this possible 
St. Louis the Second foundered. He had absolute 
power. His will there was none to dispute. He 
himself was the State. We have now in a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy and in a country which seems 
to hover closer to the brink of social revolution than 
any in Europe, and where they are thwarting his 
dearest wishes at every step, a fanatical autocrat 
with the ambition of a Louis XIV. and the extra- 
ordinary restless energy of a Napoleon, but with 
none other of the qualities of either. One feels 
that the horizon of Germany is not yet entirely 
clear of storm symptoms. 


AN UNWORKABLE CONSTITUTION 
WHICH WORKS.* 


- -- 


M* Y people are tired of the Home Rule contro- 
pt versy. Most educated people have ceased to read 
anything except on the wrong side of it. A book which 
seems from the very name to be written to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy is likely to be kept out of the 
school library and to be little sought after at 
Mudie’s. This is a pity, for, beyond the title, 
Mr. Spencer Walpole’s careful and thorough 
little history of the Isle of Man contains no con- 
troversial word, and the references to Ireland 
are few and far between. It is merely a short 
history of the Isle of Man, and has no more bearing 
on the Irish Question than is unavoidable in any 
account of a successful experiment in autonomy. 
We should have been glad if it had been issued 
under another title, to slip in among Unionists 
unawares. The controversial inference might have 
been left to the reviewer. 

The success of Man and its Constitution is 


* “The Land of Home Rule. An Essay on the History and 


Constitution of the Isle of Man.” By Spencer Walpole. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
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certainly remarkable, and could never have been pro- 
phesied by any political philosopher of the anti- 
particularist type. A little island, smaller than the 
average English county, yet big enough to be the basis 
for military operations if it were seized in time of war, 
lies, not in mid-Atlantic, where political experiments 
may be safely tried, but within four hours of the port 
of Liverpool. It is peopled not by an Anglo-Saxon 
race, stolid and safe, trained by long centuries of 
peaceful self-government, but by a mixed people, 
partly Norse, but mainly Celtic or Iberian. Worse 
still, the aborigines of the Isle of Man seem—though 
on this point there is doubt among the learned—to 
have belonged to the short, dark-haired, and dolicho- 
cephalic pre-Aryan race, who are said to be con- 
stitutionally incapable of self-government. These 
primitive people, who have only recently given up 
their Celtic tongue and taken to the language of 
their summer visitors, have never been governed, so 
far as sovereignty involves government, by one of 
themselves. When history opens, the Isle of Man 
was in the hands of the North-Irish Scots. From 
them it passed, after a struggle, to the Welsh 
princes. Eadwin of Northumbria conquered it, but 
it was again recovered by the North Welsh, who 
held it till the coming of the Vikings. When the 
Viking power declined, it was the subject of a 
struggle between England and Scotland, till it came 
under the rule of the Stanleys. Though the Stanleys 
ruled it for centuries, no one of them became a Manx- 
man. They came to the island during the Civil 
War, much as James IJ. afterwards came to Ireland, 
because they had made England too hot to hold 
them. And the Dukes of Athole, their successors, were 
almost habitual absentees, who ended by selling 
their sovereignty, with a good deal of bargaining 
and jobbing, much like an Irish landlord under the 
Ashbourne Act. <A pretty succession of Kings! 
Even the Tynwald, the visible sign of Home Rule 
which was never entirely obliterated, was an inven- 
tion of the Scandinavian conqueror, and bears a 
name which is no more Manx than Parliament is 
English. Indeed, for many centuries it was merely a 
name. It was seldom called together by its foreign 
Sovereigns, and when it came together it did much as 
the Governor bade it. The House of Keys, the lower 
house of the Tynwald, was not made really repre- 
sentative till 1866. 

Furthermore, during a long period of its history, 
the little island was the most priest-ridden in 
Europe. The Bishop of Sodor and Man was not 
always a joke. Bishop and abbots were the only 
peers of Man. The Bishop appointed Vicar-Generals, 
who, in ecclesiastical courts, not merely administered 
the probate law but had vast powers of discipline. The 
Bishop had his private gallows and his private 
prison. He received 32 pence on the proving of each 
will; he had the right to the dead man’s best beast 
and best clothes. Tithes were levied on all produce, 
even fish, and the sacraments were refused to those 
who did not pay. Excommunication, followed by 
imprisonment, was very frequent. This strange 
tyranny lasted up to modern times. Till the middle 
of the eighteenth century no man could approach 
the Bishop except on his knees, and, indeed, the 
most truculent of all the Manx bishops, the 
Wilson whose life Keble wrote, flourished in 
the Latitudinarian time of Hoadly. Bishop Wilson 
carried on a long struggle against the secular power, 
the question in dispute being whether the right of 
the ecclesiastical courts to excommunicate, imprison, 
and whip for moral offences extended to those in the 
employ of the Government. Over the mass of the 
people his power was undisputed. “A wretched, 
half-witted woman, the mother of three illegitimate 
children, was dragged, by the Bishop's orders, after 
a boat in the sea at Peel Town at the height of the 
market.” And the popular feeling was all on the 
side of the Bishop. Possibly this was due to the fact 
that the Bishop championed the popular side on the 
land question. The land of Man had been held by 
customary tenure, the tenants making the improve- 





ments and claiming a right of alienation akin to the 
Ulster custom. Lord Derby substituted leases for 
lives. For nearly a century there was turmoil and 
outrage, till, under the leadership of Bishop Wilson, 
the tenants were secured in their land on payment 
of a fixed quit-rent, with a small fine on alienation. 
Since the land question was settled we do not read 
that there has been any trouble with the bishops. 

But not merely were the Manx terribly subject 
to ecclesiastical domination; they got their living 
for some centuries mainly by breaches of the comity 
of nations. First Douglas was a haven of rest for 
smugglers, and then for fraudulent bankrupts. Its 
rulers deliberately encouraged both. Cargoes were 
openly consigned to them that they might be 
smuggled into the havens of England and Ireland. 
The laws of Man were framed so as to convenience 
gentlemen who had got into difficulties on the 
mainland, and a gentleman who had been condemned 
in large damages for crim. con. in England, 
lived in great respectability in Man on the money 
wherewith he ought to have paid the damages. Even 
worse than the Plan of Campaign as a moral training 
for a people ! 

Nor is the Constitution now granted to the Isle 
of Man by any means philosophical. The Tynwald, 
or legislature, consists of the Governor, the Council, 
and the House of Keys. The Governor is appointed 
by, and takes his orders from, the Home Office, 
without the advice of any native Ministry. The 
Council is composed of the Bishop, the Attorney- 
General, the Clerk of the Rolls, the two Deemsters, 
the Archdeacon, the Receiver-General, and the Vicar- 
General. All of these, except the last, are appointed 
by the Crown, and yet they may all vote against 
the Governor. Words can hardly paint the inextric- 
able confusion which might in theory arise from this 
liberty of action among the chief officers of Govern- 
ment. The House of Keys, or lower house, is elected 
ona £4franchise. Widows and spinsters have votes. 
The Governor has a veto. All Bills may originate in 
either House. Local executive officers are appointed 
by Tynwald, and if the two Houses differed none of 
these offices could be filled. Furthermore, the whole 
finances of the island are theoretically under the 
control of the Treasury, and it is easy to picture 
what inconveniences Mr. Chamberlain would prove 
must infallibly follow such an arrangement. Never- 
theless the Customs and Excise are collected by 
Imperial officers without Tynwald interfering. 

Yet with this history and this Constitution the 
Isle of Man has, since 1866, been getting along very 
well. Without manufactures or great natural 
resources, it is peaceful, prosperous, and as honest 
as any other watering-place. Though its scenery 
cannot be compared with that of Ireland, it is visited 
every year by more Englishmen than go to the 
Continent of Europe. The tourists are in no way 
alarmed at the Tynwald. Perhaps it is true of 
many another country, and not of Man merely, that 
if you don’t hold them up too much, “ quocunque 
jeceris stabit.” 








“THE DECADENCE OF ROMANCE.” 
\ R. FREDERIC HARRISON warns us in the 
1Vi Forum that our story-books have begun to 
pall upon an over-refined appetite. The writing of 
fiction is discouraged by a fastidious standard of 
literary taste. We have not a single living novelist 
of the first rank, Mr. Harrison’s test of rank being a 
welcome in every home, which would make “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” a greater work than “ Vanity Fair” 
or “Richard Feverel.” We are “overdone with 
criticism,” so that if “Jane Eyre’ were to come to 
us as a new creation, it “would not rise above a 
common ‘shocker,’ ” an hypothesis which suggests that 
some criticism may be rather underdone. The decline 
of English fiction began in 1865, when Palmerston 
died, and we became too much absorbed in politics to 
care greatly for figments in three volumes. Mr. 
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Harrison concedes that there is more poetry in “ Tess ” 
than in Anthony Trollope, but he insists that the 
pressure of public affairs, especially of constitutional 
and social questions, has combined with the code of 
culture to reduce imaginative literature to the prosaic 
level of decorum. ‘ We are all so fastidious about 
form, and have got such fixed regulation views about 
form; we are so correct, so much like one another, 
such good boys and girls, that the eccentrici- 
ties and idiosyncrasies of the inventive spirit 
are taught from childhood to control them- 
selves, and to conform to the decorum of 
good society.” We should scarcely describe this 
kind of repression as the product of over-cultivation. 
It is more like the type of respectability which is 
associated with unillumined dulness. Nor does there 
seem any overwhelming reason why political and 
social agitation should kill the inventive spirit. “ The 
poetry and romance of a great social reformation,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “are never visible to men in the 
midst of it”—a judgment which will be new, we 
imagine, to Mr. William Morris, and even to Mr. 
John Burns. Our neighbours across the Channel 
have contrived to keep up a considerable literary 
ferment through periods of azitation much longer 
and stormier than our own. Their standards of 
criticism are more fastidious than ours, and their 
cultured sense of form is a national characteristic ; 
yet the novel in France has become the great medium 
of ideas. The Parisian critic considers bis career 
incomplete till he has tried his hand at fiction, and 
even M. Jules Lemaitre, the idol of our own “A.B.W.,” 
has written in “ Les Rois” a story which is romantic 
enough, for it makes Great Britain a Republic in the 
year 1900,and places Lord Sheftield, whose ambitious 
mind is now innocently devoted to cricket, at the 
head of the new Commonwealth. 

It is true that the field of pure romance has been 
contracted by the growth of the scientific spirit in 
literature. M. Jules Lemaitre is not content to 
endow Lord Sheffield with Cromwell's title of Pro- 
tector. His mind is steeped in the atmosphere of 
social questions. He figures to us a Continental 
prince, torn by the conflicting claims of absolute 
monarchy and the social revolution. M. Lemaitre 
pursues the analytic method, and leads us breathless 
through various phases of his prince's mental develop- 
ment till we arrive at the interesting dilemma that 
Socialism can be achieved only by the Christian 
virtues which repose upon a religious faith rejected 
by the multitude. Here are “eccentricities of the 
inventive spirit” which might satisfy even Mr. 
Harrison; but if he wants the greatest tribute to 
the sovereignty of imagination in literature under 
the most unfavourable conditions, he will find it in 
the works of M. Zola, who amidst all the repulsive 
detail of social squalor achieves his most impres- 
sive effects by sheer romance. The sordid horror 
of “Germinal” culminates in the pathetic idyll in 
the mine where Etienne and Caroline are entombed. 
There is no degradation so profound that the play of 
human affection cannot ‘touch it with a gleam of 
poetry. Mr. Harrison might complain that most of 
our fiction to-day lacks the intellectual reach of the 
French; but he has not made it clear why the 
attractions of politics and the exactions of “ good 
society’ should reduce English novels to the “ minute 
commonplace of the average man and woman in per- 
fectly real but entirely common situations.” He 
admits that the romances of Mr. Stevenson have not 
lost their potency, though he charges that writer 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling with resorting to “ de- 
sperate expedients” to escape from the “ modern 
democratic uniformity.” But the secret of Mr. 
Kipling’s success was not any attempt to paint 
“a dirty savage” as “a romantic being.” It 
lay in the perfectly new atmosphere of his Anglo- 
Indian stories, and in his life-like sketches of the 
British soldier. On the “good boys and girls” 
theory of criticism, “Soldiers Three” and “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills” ought to have buried Mr. 
Kipling in early oblivion. There is still a consider- 





able appetite amongst us for “ idiosyncrasies,” and 
even the ban of decorum has not prevented Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford from telling the story of a bride who, 
in perfect simplicity and good faith, makes a tour 
with a gentleman not her husband on the understand- 
ing that her lawful companion has an insuperable 
distaste for honeymoon travel. The author of “The 
Heavenly Twins” sends a married woman masquerad- 
ing in boy’s clothes with a romantic tenor, who never 
suspects her sex till she falls into the river and loses 
her wig. Whatever you may think of the plausibility 
of this incident, it is not prosaic; nor is there a 
single scene in the book which suggests submission 
to the deity of commonplace. The whole work is 
inspired by the conviction that the greatest of social 
reforms is the complete equality of the sexes, a 
theme elaborated by Miss Sarah Grand, with “ eccen- 
tricities of the inventive spirit’’ which ought to 
appeal to Mr. Frederic Harrison with special force. 
None of Mr. Harrison's conditions, then, accounts 
for this alleged decline of fiction to “common situa- 
tions.”” No doubt there is a demand on the part of 
cultivated people for a realism which shall show us 
life in its true proportions, but this bears no 
resemblance to what Mr. Harrison calls the “ Kodak 
school of romance,” which takes “snap-shots” at 
every-day existence, and produces nothing but mean- 
ingless monotony. Even Mr. Howells soars above 
“common situations”: witness the tragic scene in 
*“ An Imperative Duty,” when the heroine is told that 
she has African blood in her veins. If the object of 
the realist be achieved, his work is made interesting 
by the infinite problems of life and character. In this 
particular sphere it may be admitted that English 
fiction is not conspicuously successful. Our analytic 
school lacks the sustenance of ideas. These precious 
commodities are lavished elsewhere: but why should 
our professors of philosophy deny their treasures to 
romance? Someof them havethat quality of style which 
gives the French so much of their pre-eminence. Mr. 
Harrison might bring to the novel a brilliancy of 
phrase and a lucidity of thought which would satisfy 
the most fastidious standard of form. “A. B. W.” 
might emulate Jules Lemaitre, and give us a story in 
which the unsuspected force of impressionism as a 
social and political lever might place a dramatic 
critic at the head of the British Republic of 1900 
instead of Lord Sheffield. In “ Les Rois” the revolu- 
tion in these islands is bloodless, and the representa- 
tives of the dethroned dynasty are voted handsome 
pensions; but this tameness of a spirited people 
might be relieved by the summary execution of the 
actor-managers. If the English novel could only be 
refreshed by the “idiosyncrasies” of criticism it 
would enjoy a distinctly original development. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


—_ wo 


TW\HE pendulum has swung back. Fifteen years 

_ ago it was customary to speak slightingly of 
the old masters, especially of the old landscape 
painters. Their skies were black and their trees 
were brown, etc. It was thought that their mistakes 
could be rectified, and green trees have been substi- 
tuted for brown, white skies for dark; yet the old 
masters hold theirown,and notwithstanding their mis- 
takes make Monet's modern skies and trees seem very 
hollow and superficial. All this has been noted, and 
members of the New English Art Club have been dis- 
covered reading Reynolds’ discourses, on the Thames 
Embankment. Fifteen years ago there was but one 
way to paint, and that way was to paint direct 
from nature. He who did not take a six-foot canvas 
into the fields and copy all he saw, and exactly as he 
saw it, was an old fogey. Now it is the old fogeys 
who paint direct from nature; the young men know 
that though the palette can give you the exact value 
of the earth, it cannot reach the light of the sky— 
therefore, he who paints from nature ends with a 
false value. To attempt a transposition would be 
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old-masterish, so the plein-airist leaves out the sky 
or reduces the sky to a slender strip of white paint. 
But a white sky is meaningless—it is the sky that 
colours the landscape; and, instead of “taking it 
out of the old masters,” the pictures painted ten and 
fifteen years ago look old-fashioned—old-fashioned 
as crinolines—by the side of the eternal youth of 
Ruysdael’s black-grey sky and Hobbema’'s brown 
trees. 

Mr. Charles Farse’s large picture of a “ Master of 
Foxhounds” is a deliberate return to the pictorial 
conventions of the eighteenth century. The picture 
is to my mind entirely successful; and it is the 
merest justice to say that Mr. Furse has succeeded 
where everyone else has failed, for he has painted 
a picture of a master of foxhounds on his favourite 
hunter surrounded by his favourite hounds. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
design than that of the foreshortened horse, his 
head turned to the right, or to conceive how the 
treatment of the hounds could be bettered. The 
hounds contribute to the decoration, and yet they 
are all sufficiently individual to satisfy any M.F.H. 
The bit of landscape on the left is as beautiful as may 
be, rich and harmonious in colour, and most happily 
relieved by the scarlet of the whipsand the members 
of the hunt. I have only one reproach to flip against 
this admirable picture. The face of the M.F.H. is 
excellent, when we consider it by itself; but does it 
not break the conventions within which Mr. Furse 
elected to paint his picture? The man’s face looks 
as if it had been painted in the open air. Ought it 
not to have been painted in the conventional light 
and shade of the studio ? 

In this picture Mr. Furse has assimilated all 
that his nineteenth-century nature could assimilate 
of eighteenth-century art. But his portrait of Mr. 
Justice Collins seems to me verging on parody. Be 
this as it may, it bores me insufferably, so much 
that I do not care to discuss its merits, which are 
incontestable — it is most capable painting. Mr. 
Walter Sickert's portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh at the 
bar of the House of Commons is very striking. The 
man is there in all his individuality; the long, flat 
shoes, the loose clothes, and the energetic movement 
of the arm and hand. But the same painter's portrait 
of Miss Blunt does not satisfy me. The tone is pretty 
—a pretty grey tone; the quality of the painting 
in the hair and dress is excellent; but the planes 
of the face have not been all observed, or so 
badly understood that the modelling of the face is 
an inchoate jumble, and, to my mind, wholly lacking 
in drawing. I like better his wilful but clever 
portrait sketch of M. Roussel. Mr. Bernard Sickert 
is not so good this year as last. Still, his “ Rainy 
Day at the Pig Market” is at once noticeable as the 
work of a painter. In Mr. Steer, too, there is some 
slight falling off. His portrait of Miss Dorothy 
Hamilton is hardly definite enough in its impres- 
sionism, but the colour is beautiful. Nor is Mr. 
Steer’s “ Yacht Race” without merit, though the sky 
and sails are wanting in atmosphere. The beauty I 
look for in such a subject is aérial perspective, those 
delicate gradations of tones which fill the canvas 
with mystery and charm. Then I love the lovely lines 
of gossamer rigging which Van der Velde designed 
and drew with such perfection. Mr. Steer will answer 
that such qualities are not possible if the object is to 
render the quick passing of racing yachts. Perhaps 
not. 

One of the most charming little pictures in the 
exhibition is “ November Twilight,’ by Edward 
Stott. Nothing more charming than this little and 
unpretentious picture! The vague twilight fills the 
hillside, the lonely hillside, and in a few minutes 
more the melancholy night of the country will be 
everywhere. The little light that is left in the sky 
is reflected in the pool, and the vague children, sug- 
gestive of the mystery of life, are there, phantoms 
in the dusk, yet individual enough. The drawing is 
only apparent in the result. Readers of this paper 
know my fondness for the talent of Mr. Mark 





Fisher. I have only to say, therefore, that I do 
not think he has ever painted anything more 
delightful than “ Winter Fodder.” 

The mission of the New English Art Club seems 
to be not only the discovery of youthful talent but 
the disinterment of ancient talent. Mr. Bra- 
bazon had painted for half a century without being 
able to attract the attention of the Academy ; the 
New English took him up, and now behold him 
famous! Mr.C. E. Holloway now comes up for recog- 
nition. He has painted for something like forty years 
without anyone hearing of him before this year, and 
a more scandalous case of neglect it would be hard to 
imagine. His picture, “The Breakwater,” is of incon- 
testable talent. The brown soupy sea sweeps round 
the almost submerged breakwater, full of rushing 
force and volume ; the painting, rich and fluent, likea 
Manet. Mr. Holloway’s other picture, ‘“ Lambeth,” I 
do not like so well. It has not the bare simplicity of 
“ The Breakwater;” it is more commonplace, but, for 
all that, it is a beautiful picture. The placing of the 
boats in the foreground is most effective, and Mr. 
Holloway can produce the effect of a richly-coloured 
canvas by the introduction of a yellow sail into the 
grey scheme which seems habitual to him. 

The present exhibition includes two charming 
Degas—* Chanteuses,” and a design for a fan. The 
design for the fan is marvellously beautiful and ori- 
ginal. Gobehind the scenesat Drury Lane, and youwill 
find there only dust, dirty girls, and canvas streaked 
with coarse paint—yet out of such realistic material 
Degas has created fairy-land. The Monets are—well, 
they are Monets—as brilliant as they are superficial, 
an externality and very little else. But I have spoken 
on this subject so often that I have nothing left to say. 
I prefer to pass on to Mr, Brabazon, who exhibits a 
charming and a really beautiful water-colour. The 
first consists of an orange sail and an ill-drawn per- 
spective. Perhaps I should not call the perspective ill- 
drawn— it would be more correct to say that it is not 
drawn at all; but so beautiful is the orange sail that we 
are satisfied. The other water-colour—in my opinion 
one of the best Mr. Brabazon has done—is as ex- 
quisite as a flower; it is not like a thing that has 
been made, it has grown. Nothing more exquisite 
than that blue filmy bay, and that blue filmy sky, and 
the curve of the embaying land, and the little gaiety 
of the houses—all the exquisite externality of the 
South is exquisite as a flower, bright as a flower, 
delicate as a flower. I should like to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Simpson's work. “A Scrap-Book” is a 
charming study of a girl’s head. She turns over the 
leaves of a book with a blue cover, her dress is red, 
and the two colours are harmoniously contrasted. 
Mr. Linder exhibits a fine landscape, a picture which 
illustrates well what I said in the beginning of this 
article—that it is the sky that colours the landscape. I 
noticed a pretty drawing of children by Miss Clare 
Atwood, full of tenderness and delicacy. Five 
pounds seems very little for so graceful a fancy. 
That I should have forgotten to mention Berthe 
Morisot’s picture, ‘‘The Harbour,” is quite a disgrace, 
and now it is too late to speak of its many beauties. 
Madame Morisot is in painting what Jane Austen 
is in literature. The comparison is so happy that I 
am disposed to overlook my negligence. Above 
Madame Morisot hangs a charming study of a girl- 
head, by Mr. Alexander Roche. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





“CLEVER ALICE.” 


rWX\O use a pet phrase of Matthew Arnold's, there is 

_ “too much German paste in the composition” of 
Clever Alice, a comedy which Mr. Brandon Thomas 
has adapted for the Royalty stage from the original 
of Herr Adolf Willbfandt. If Mr. Thomas had con- 
tented himself with merely translating the piece, 
and had left its characters in their Teutonic environ- 
ment, one might have accepted it as a possibly 
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truthful picture of foreign manners and customs. 
It is possible that in Germany painters still pose 
as a class apart, wear long hair, jump through un- 
successful canvases, drink beer at all hours, disguise 
themselves in fancy dress when one of them has 
a birthday, and behave themselves generally in 
the riotous schoolboy fashion of Henri Murger’s 
Bohemians. An English audience would, at any 
rate, not revolt against this as impossible, for 
the simple reason that it has no knowledge of 
the actual facts whereby to check the portrait. 
But when Mr. Thomas presents us with people of 
this kind, not as Germans (of whom, like the 
honest John Bulls that we are, we are ready to 
believe anything) but as Englishmen, actual denizens 
of Tite Street and Fulham Vale, contributors to 
the New English Art Club and protégés of the New 
English Art Criticism, we at once put our fingers to 
our noses. Weall know that our own painters are 
not like that. We have our own sets of artistic 
Bohemians, to be sure —Bohemianism, being the ex- 
pression of a certain temperament, never dies—but 
they are not that sort of Bohemians. As a matter 
of fact, eternal as it is in essence, nothing so quickly 
changes its fashions of outward form as Bohemian- 
ism. The Bohemians of Murger (date 1849) are not 
in the least like their descendants, the Chat-Noirists. 
Augier’s typical Bohemian journalist, Giboyer, has— 
as Parisian critics have lately been pointing out, 
on the revival of Les /ffrontés at the Francais 
—no counterpart among the pressmen of to-day. 
Thackeray's Bohemians, of the Cider Cellars and the 
Coal Hole, where are they ? 


Oxi sont-ils, Vierge Souveraine, 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan’ .... 


Our Bohemian painters of to-day are, unless I am 
much mistaken, only distinguishable from the rest 
of the world in outward appearance by a “ correct- 
ness” verging on austerity. Their hair knows 
the frequent shears of Truefitt, and their coats are 
the coats of Poole. If you penetrate into their 
studios, it is by no means likely that you will find 
them drinking beer out of pewter pots, or playing 
leap-frog over the tables, or masquerading as monks 
and matadors. Nor are you likely to run against a 
* man-in-possession.” [I do not think you will find 
them always talking about “living for art,” and 
generally behaving as though the painting of 
pictures was the sole employment worthy of a 
human being. Even if our younger painters did 
these things, I suspect we should not care to see 
them doing these things on the stage. The af- 
fectations of the studio and _ the literary 
cénacle, the “shop” of painters and writers, 
their esoteric theories—these things are some- 
times (not often) amusing in life; but in fiction they 
are invariably tiresome. Think of those terribly 
dull novels, “ Manette Salomon” and “Charles De- 
mailly”! And in that department of fiction which 
is called drama they are altogether out of place, for 
a theatrical audience is, of course, an audience of 
“ outsiders,” understanding little and caring less 
about the peculiarities of the artistic temperament, 
and only irritated by studio slang. As for the 
heroics of the business, the talk of “living for art” 
and so forth, these can but strike a playhouse 
audience (which is another name for a collection of 
Philistines who have not suflicient mental resources 
to amuse themselves in their own homes) as either 
silly, or wicked, or both. And silly, in very truth, 
they not infrequently are. 

These are some reasons why, to my mind, the 
Bohemian artistry of Clever Alice, even if it were 
brought up to date, could never make a good back- 
ground for a play. And, unfortunately, in Mr. 
Thomas's piece the background is not redeemed by 
the foreground. Here we have the story of an artist 


falling madly in love with a woman of the world, 
who has been sitting to him for her portrait, 
inducing her to throw over a plutocrat in favour 
of himself, and then, in his turn, throwing her over 





in favour of the little sister of one of his comrades, 
who, he thinks, will be a wife “more helpful to 
him in his art.” This precious fellow is allowed to 
posture in sentimental attitudes and to prate at 
great length about his aims and aspirations; 
but I fancy he is likely to strike most of us 
as a very poor creature. The odds are that he will 
make anything but a good husband for “clever 
Alice,” a young woman who under the magic influ- 
ence of love for him is turned from a “ grey moth,” 
a dowdy little tomboy with lank hair and goggle- 
glasses, to a “butterfly,” a pretty and smartly-dressed 
Daughter of Eve—for others of the type, see Nan in 
Good for Nothing, Miss Broughton’s Nancy, George 
Sand’s Petite Fadette, etc. etc. This part is delight- 
fully played by Miss Janet Achurch, and Miss Ger- 
trude Kingston does well as the worldly woman; of 
the men, Mr. John Carter and Mr. Edmund Maurice 
have the bes~ chance, and make the most of it. 

Two rec.nt books on the theatre may be confi- 
dently recommended to those who take an interest 
in the evolution of French dramatic criticism. One 
is A Propos de Thédtre (Paris: Calmann Lévy), a 
collection of reprinted articles by the late M. J. J. 
Weiss, who represents, with great force of character 
and brilliance of style, the criticism of yesterday, the 
other is M. René Doumic’s De Scribe a Ibsen (Paris, 
Paul Delaplane), a thoughtful exposition of the 
criticism of to-day or to-morrow. A. B. W. 








AN ARABIAN DAY. 





NE of the most affecting points in the famous 

speech whereby Serjeant Buzfuz gained his 
laurels in the immortal case of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
was the pitiful description of young Bardell’s in- 
difference to his usual games. Everyone will re- 
member how Master Bardell’s “alley-tors” lay idle, 
and how the disappointment of his mother was 
reflected in the silence of her son. 

With that all-observant eye of his, Charles Dickens 
had watched the child-life of the London streets 
as closely as the stately adult attempts at enjoy- 
ment in the Park. But since his time the games 
of London children have undergone a considerable 
change. The London child is no longer a mere 
God-forsaken little waif, but is assiduously shep- 
herded by hundreds of schoolmasters and mistresses, 
and, for a large part of the day, kept aloof and 
subdued in those great palaces of brick that rise 
above the monotony of London houses. He is a 
much more collective little being than the old 
gutter-child. He hunts in packs. There is a board- 
school round the corner of my street, and there 
are two hours of the day which require no clock 
to tell me of—twelve and four o'clock. 

It is a veritable deluge let loose. You look round 
for the Pied Piper. Out they come in streams—the 
little ones toddling home, often helped by the bigger 
children across the broad crossings; great groups of 
boys, according to the different sets, separating off 
for their different games, and viewing shyly and 
from afar the flights of little girls that walk, not 
always demurely, out of the other door, and swarm 
home, gossiping, chattering, and laughing, with true 
feminine preference for the lighter joys of the mind. 

But not the boys. They don’t go straight home. 
Not they! Now is the cream of the day—the top- 
most point of existence—the short hour which com- 
pensates for all the tedium of reading and arith- 
metic. “What shall we play at? Peg-tops ?” 
“ Ain’t in,” says Tom with a sneer. Tom is a big 
boy, the Beau Brummel of games, and no one ever 
thinks of disputing his dicta. When he says that 
peg-tops “ Ain’t in,” it is final. He probably got the 
news of this latest turn of fashion from his elder 
brother, who goes to a secondary school, and knows 
all about these things. At any rate, none of us 
venture to differ. We are all rather small, and that 
stands in the way of free discussion at schools, 
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“Let's ‘ave ‘cross the street,” suddenly squeaks 
little Bill, a suggestive little chap with largely 
developed brain, who is great at initiating, but is 
generally found afterwards to have suggested a 
game which enables him to sneak home in the 
middle. “ What is ‘cross the street ?’” chimes in 
some small boy, new to that standard, and only just 
admitted into that set because he has an elder 
brother in it. “Don’t know ‘cross the street?’” 
they all say, and look at him with contemptuous 
amusement. But his ignorance settles the matter. 
There is nothing which tempts boys so much as the 
idea of playing the slightly superior on another boy, 
and here is a chance. It would be a splendid idea to 
show this little “nipper” how to play “cross the 
street.” 

So off they go, making rushes round corners and 
wild leaps across narrow thoroughfares, dodging 
behind carts and vans and scudding down by-streets 
with “him” in close pursuit. Soon the game lags, 
and the lads, flushed and exhausted by the morning's 
work, go home to be scolded by “mother,” and to 
bustle through a belated dinner just in time to slip 
back to school as the bell is stopping. Of the games 
carried on within school who shall speak? These 
are the arcana Minerve. Else could we tell of 
“noughts and crosses” played under “ teacher's” 
eye, of marbles that roll in appointed grooves to 
appointed ends, of shot that pitter-patter on the 
floor at the wrong minute, and of knives that are 
used alternately as tools to hew and as weapons to 
offend. 

But at four o’clock the books are put away once 
more, and out we go. Some good school manager 
has provided us with a football, in the hope—poor 
man !—that it will keep us off the street, and for a 
short time we listlessly kick it about the playground. 
But our hearts are elsewhere: we are as Arabs shut 
off from the freedom of the desert; we pine for the 
streets. At last Tom articulates the general wish : 
“T say, boys, what say about visiting them Bakers?” 
Like most of Tom’s utterances, this contains a dis- 
tinct incentive to treason-felony, if not something 
worse. By “them Bakers” he means a neighbouring 
Board School, whom we are accustomed to regard 
with the greatest contempt, and to whom we pay 
frequent, but by no means friendly, visits. The 
amusement of these visits consists in braving the 
boldest boys of the school to come out into a neigh- 
bouring street and “have it out’ with stones and 
brickbats. How it is that we and they escape 
sudden death, I know not; but a boy has as many 
lives as a cat, and, what is more to the point, he is 
generally an execrable shot. And so we throw and 
throw for an hour, and then, as darkness comes on, 
we slink back to our homes, and get another scold- 
ing for our dirty hands. 

These are but a few of the diversions of the 
London boy. The good old games of “I spy,” 
“ prisoners’ base,” and “French and English” are 
not yet dead, but are played with zeal at the 
schools which are less keen upon being quite “ up 
to date” than that reigned over by Master Thomas. 
And then there are the inevitable collection of per- 
fectly useless and often obstructive articles—like 
marbles, buttons, stamps, string, ete.—which forms 
part and parcel of every boy’s life. One of these, of 
course, takes position as a basis of monetary value. 
Say it is buttons. “ Bless the boy! he never has a 
button to his clothes! I sew and sew ——-”’ so com- 
plains his mother. But if you will look carefully 
into the inner room, you will see a drawer full of 
buttons, both small and large—buttons of bone and 
buttons of wood, buttons of steel and buttons of 
bronze, trouser-buttons and jacket-buttons, buttons 
flat and buttons round. All these have their proper 
financial value, and are a recognised medium of 
exchange with other boys. One day he will suddenly 
tire of all this, and the buttons will return to the 
service of mankind; but meanwhile they are as 
carefully tended as any Egyptian cats. 

On the whole, it is a good outlook. The London 





child has far more to occupy his mind, and is far more 
exposed to civilising and sociable influences than he 
was twenty years ago. The streets still play far too 
large a part in his life; there is still too great a scar- 
city of playground games within the school itself, and 
too much passion for seeking adventure afar. The 
streets are a bad training-ground. There is the 
temptation to prig apples off stalls, or drop squibs in 
letter-boxes, the fascination of putting stones in 
blind men’s cups (a strictly scientific test), the evil 
and dangerous excitement of defying the ministers 
of the law, who sometimes take boys’ offences too 
seriously, and bring lifelong disgrace for a trivial 
freak. The good school manager, therefore, will 
make his school as attractive as possible, and will do 
his best to encourage the athletic spirit. The 
children of the English poor are just as capable of 
zeal for athletics as the children of the rich. But 
they require leadership ; they want to be taught the 
games that have been bred into the very life of the 
richer classes. Once taught they take to them 
with unabating zeal. Witness the innumerable 
cricket pitches during the summer in Victoria Park, 
and the endless vistas of goals on Wanstead Flats in 
the winter. 

And, then, when they go from school! Ah! That 
is the pinch. At fourteen the London poor boy goes 
into life as fully as the richer-born boy goes into life at 
twenty-four. From that time forward, he has no 
more time for exercise than a busy City man. Think 
what that means, and you will be less proud of your 
*Varsity-bred muscle and sinew. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN PARLIAMENTS, 





MELBOURNE, February 14th, 


NOLONIAL politics continue in a confused con- 
dition—that is, everywhere except in New 
Zealand, where a normal state of things, a Ministry 
with a majority, a policy, and a party, appears 
remarkable by its contrast to the complications of 
the neighbouring Continental Parliaments. There, 
and there alone, a Liberal Government, which, indeed, 
may be fairly termed Radical, is restoring economy 
in the public service while prosperity reigns over the 
local exchequer. In Australia, on the other hand, 
colourless Cabinets, all of them more or less under 
Conservative control, are struggling feebly with 
their deficits, and clinging to office with all the 
manifold inconsistencies which attend upon ex- 
pediency. Floods in the north and bush-fires in the 
south are marking the height of summer, but north 
and south alike the legislatures appear smitten with 
something like political paralysis. 

In Queensland Sir Samuel Griffith closes his long 
and successful career by accepting the post of Chief 
Justice. He has broken with the bulk of the Liberal 
party, which he once led to victory against his 
present Conservative allies, and hence, in spite of his 
high character and great abilities, his retirement, 
for a time, at all events, has become inevitable. That 
somewhat rash Republican, Sir Charles Lilly, who 
resigns the Chief Justiceship, will probably re-enter 
politics, lead the Labour section to a certainty, and 
soon reorganise the Liberal forces. Meanwhile, the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr. Nelson, steps into the 
retiring Premier's shoes and policy, adopting and 
being adopted by his old colleagues as their new 
chief ; his coadjutor in opposition and head of the 
Ministry which the present team displaced two 
years ago, Mr. Morehead, has just acted with Sir 
Samuel Griffith as his colleague at the Federal 
Council. 

In New South Wales a chance majority of three 
votes has retained Sir George Dibbs in office, reject- 
ing Sir Henry Parkes, who has made one more grasp 
at power, while repeating, for the twentieth time, his 
declaration of an intention to retire finally from the 
arena. 

In Victoria exactly the same number of equally 
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uncertain votes have unseated Mr. Shiels and Sir 
Graham Berry, replacing them by Mr. Patterson 
and Sir Bryan O'Loghlen, who, colleagues twelve 
years ago, have been since then in active hostility 
to each other. They now take up the reins with the 
assistance of two or three of their most bellicose 
antagonists who ejected them from power when they 
were previously allied. 

South Australia and Tasmania are ruled by 
emergency Cabinets, which may be capsized at any 
moment by a breath of public opinion. The former 
colony remained unrepresented at the Federal 
Council, which has just closed its few days’ sitting 
in Hobart, because the Legislative Council wished to 
insist that one of its members should be chosen with 
one from the Assembly to attend for the colony. 
As a consequence, the representatives of Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia, who 
put in the appearance necessary to preserve the 
existence of the Council, adjourned after a few days 
of languid and almost fruitless debate. The forward 
policy advocated by its founder, Mr. Service, and 
supported by Mr. Morehead, as essential to its 
success, has been unfortunately retarded by Sir 
Samuel Griffith, whose policy has been for some time 
one of subordination to New South Wales. If the 
number of members be increased, as is now again 
proposed, the South Australian difficulty will be 
removed, and the adhesion of that colony will result 
either in the creation of a Federal Parliament or the 
elevation of the Council itself to an authority and 
influence commensurate with its title. 

The political change in Victoria is not without 
its intercolonial importance, since it substitutes a 
Ministry with Federal leanings for one which has 
increased the border tariff generally, and in par- 
ticular the obnoxious and vexatious duty upon live 
stock. The misfortune is that it replaces a Cabinet 
which, since the exclusion of Sir Graham Berry, has 
been almost Radical in its prevailing tone by another 
in which the Conservative element predominates, 
yet party lines have been so obliterated that the 
transference of power was achieved by the aid of a 
number of pronounced Liberals. Mr. Munro, who 
led the attack upon the Gillies Coalition, missed a 
golden opportunity of forming an Administration 
from the Liberal majority in the last house. He 
handed one half the offices in his gift to their 
opponents. Upon his sudden retirement from his 
mixed associates, Mr. Shiels, who would otherwise 
have had no such opportunity, seized the position, 
and abandoning his connection with the Conser- 
vative party issued a Liberal programme which 
was endorsed in an indefinite way by the country. 
But he inherited the feebleness of his predecessor in 
dealing with the finances, neutralised the great 
abilities of Sir Graham Berry, and failed to command 
confidence in the Assembly. In spite, therefore, of 
his ability and eloquence, his failure as a leader was 
complete and signal. When he sought to retreat 
from his post with the honours of war, on the score 
of failing health, leaving the reorganisation of the 
Government to Sir Graham Berry, even that solace 
was refused him by the House elected under his 
auspices and in which he had at first enjoyed a large 
majority. He was ejected from office after a debate 
lasting only a single night. He would have been 
defeated weeks before but that the Ministerial dis- 
sentients would not follow Mr. Gillies, the leader 
of the Opposition, because of his Conservatism, 
while Mr. Deakin, whom they would have 
welcomed, declined to form a Coalition Govern- 
ment. It was under these circumstances that 
Mr. Patterson, a former member of the Gillies-Deakin 
Government, whose politics are of the Liberal-Con- 
servative order, was chosen to lead the combined 
forces to victory. Within a week of his selection he 
had overthrown Mr. Shiels and formed his Cabinet, 
every member of which except himself was returned 
upon accepting office without a contest. The new 
Premier owed his struggle to the pronounced an- 
tagonism which he has displayed in recent years 





towards the Labour section, having its headquarters 
at the Melbourne Trades Hall, whence the great 
strikes of the past have been mainly directed. In 
1878 he was one of the most Radical members of a 
Government which secured their warmest support, 
but after its defeat gradually drifted into an 
antagonism which has been more aggressive and 
censoricus on his part than was either diplomatic 
or just. Equally hot-headed and more inconsiderate 
in their tactics, the Trades Hall determined to oppose 
him, finding its champion in Mr. Longmore, a former 
colleagueof Mr. Patterson’s, whohas remained forsome 
years out of Parliament. The most influential Labour 
Members canvassed the Castlemaine electorate and 
addressed the constituency on his behalf, with 
the result that the Premier's majority of 130 a year 
since was increased to upwards of 800, his opponent 
not polling half as many votes. This crushing defeat 
of Mr. Longmore’s is due, of course, in part to the 
fact that it is considered unfair, as well as unwise, 
to oppose a Premier when taking oflice during the 
currency of Parliament, save under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. But the chief and most important 
lesson was one as familiar in Great Britain as in the 
Colonies, which is that it is hopeless for the Labour 
electors or representatives to seek to force their 
nominees and platforms despotically upon the Liberal 
party. To that party they belong by every tie of 
gratitude and interest; they are not and cannot be 
strong enough to stand by themselves; and though 
in this case there are circumstances palliating their 
fault, the great body of their sympathisers in the 
Liberal ranks resented the attempted dictation and 
overwhelmed them at every polling-booth. 

After the new Premier, who is a man of energy 
and dash, the leader of the Orangemen in the House, 
and Unionistin politics, the next most important figure 
in the Cabinet is that of Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, the 
leader of the Catholic party, a strong Home Ruler 
and an ardent Liberal in sympathy with the Labour 
section and the Radical wing generally. He is a 
barrister and is extremely popular. Mr. Carter, the 
treasurer, who holds the most important portfolio, is 
a Wine and spirit merchant of means, Alderman, and 
ex-Mayor of Melbourne, and chairman of the local 
branch of the Imperial Federation League. His first 
financial operation, that of floating a local loan of 
£750,000 at 4} per cent., has been triumphantly 
accomplished. Taken altogether, the Cabinet con- 
sists of practical business men, most of them able to 
speak with effect and with experience enough to 
administer sensibly. They have a hard task before 
them in the way of retrenchment and new taxation, 
though the vacillation and flaccidity of their prede- 
cessors offer them an excellent background for the 
exhibition of virile qualities. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“AN UN-BRITISH TEMPER.” 


Srr,—Your wise and seasonable article in reference to the 
above in the last issue of THE SPEAKER must have awakened 
many a fear and misgiving in regard to the future in the minds 
of those who sincerely sympathise—and very naturally so—with 
the aspirations of those righteously seeking to emancipate 
Labour. At the present time we are hearing a great deal about 
the “independence” of Labour parties, the necessity for such, 
and the benefits that will assuredly accrue from them. But it is 
certainly questionable whether the methods adopted towards 
their attainment are the best caleulated to promote their interests 
or that of the country in general; for is it not fast becoming an 
indisputable fact that the independence which they seem so 
anxious to preserve to themselves they cannot for one moment, 
apparently, permit on the part of others? Now, sir, I am no 
opponent of labour, nor have I ever been, rather rejoicing in the 
fact of being a humble unit among the many millions which are 
represented under that name; and as one who is longing to see 
the day when their forees will be triumphant and reigning 
supreme in the Council Chamber of the nation, I do hope and 
trust that we may be saved from that unholy phase of it—too 
much in evidence already—which seems to have no respect, 
much less admiration, for the achievements of the past, or any 
consideration or tolerance of those who would still further 
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extend our liberties in the future, unless their own particular 
whims and fancies are made paramount at every point and turn 
of action. I, for one, would gladly see the legislative pace 
considerably accelerated, and in this desire I yield to no man ; 
but to rail at the present Government—undoubtedly the most 
Radical and Socialistic that has ever had a lease of life at St. 
Stephen’s, who are pledged up to the hilt to a democratic pro- 
gramme the like of which has never before been conceived— 
seems to me to be little short of criminal madness, marking out 
the men who, under the guise of immediately ameliorating the 
condition of the labouring classes, are the instruments at the 
same time working most effectively in the direction of chok- 
ing and delaying for an indefinite period those means without 
which their lot cannot be permanently improved or definitely sus- 
tained. Mr. John Burns seems to be the only man combining the 
necessary cool tact and sound judgment, essentials of statesman- 
ship, and qualifications befitting one for the leadership of those 
men whose numbers, I hope, we all wish to see largely augmented 
in the House of Commons; and it is more pestiuaiadr es this 
account that I was especially grieved to read that he—doubtless 
in a moment of weakness—gave utterance to the words of which 
you complain, the like of which we have now become accustomed 
to expect occasionally from the lips of some of the lesser repre- 
sentative men of the Labour movement, who are more conspicuous 
for inability to control their tempers than for any of the intellectual 
grit requisite to the best and truest fulfilment of the responsi- 
bilities of statesmanship. Would it not be far more politic if 
these gentlemen, instead of roundly abusing the composition of 
the present House of Commons, were to seek every means of 
educating the people up to a wiser and better selection? After 
all, it is not so mueh the constitution of the Legislature 
that is at fault, as it is that of the people who were so 
politically short-sighted and infatuated as to believe that 
their own interests cannot be as well promoted by a member 
of the ranks to which they themselves belong, owing to 
the poverty of his personal circumstances. When in an en- 
lightened working-class constituency like Battersea we find 
people—as was the case during the General Election—bemoaning 
the fact that Mr. Burns conld not do them yeoman service 
because of the absence of this lubricating influence from his 
personal position, what shall we estimate the depression of 
spirits at in large county and agricultural constituencies, where 
the rule of the lord, parson, and squire is still supreme, though 
perhaps in a modified form, and which can only be kept absolute 
by this fact I verily believe that were half the nonentities 
composing the present House to be divested of their affluence, 
antl the influence it has engendered in the places they represent 
destroyed, they would very soon have to say good-bye to that 
spot where they have proved of far more ornament than use. 
On the other hand, to suppose that a man who, it may be, has 
been extremely successful in business, and, consequently, be- 
come possessed of means and the blessings that as a rule follow 
in its train, cannot possibly have an adequate, equal interest in 
the freeing and social upraising of the poor down-trodden worker 
with the man whose cireumstances are exactly of a reverse 
description, is to admit that the dawn of material prosperity 
is the beginning of moral ruin—a proposition, taken in a general 
sense, so ridiculously untrue that were it otherwise it would 
form the strongest possible argument against the advancement 
of Labour representation viewed from a logical and Christian 
standpoint. James C. JARDINE. 
Battersea, S.W., April 12th, 1893. 


THE PAYMENT OF M.P.’S. 


Sir,—It has been instructive to wait wonderingly for an 
article or speech indicating historical research on this question. 
One reason why we have had to wait patiently and long is not 
far to seek. 

Radicals are not always careful to quote precedents; and 
Conservatives know better than to refer to old-established custom 
in this particular. But at last an article has appeared ; and the 
concluding paper of the Contemporary’s trilogy on the payment 
of M.P.’s is to be commended to Radicals and Conservatives 
alike. It has, too, the advantage of striking brevity. 

There is no doubt that ‘‘ Members’ wages” were the regular 
eustom for two or three centuries; and that the candidates 
bribed the constituencies to elect them when they offered, as 
Mr. Elliston says, to sit in Parliament unpaid. For the payment 
was made from local taxation, not imperial. 

The weight of Hallam may be added to what is stated in 
Mr. Elliston’s article :— 

“The latest entries of writs for expenses in the close rolls are of 
2 Hen, V.; but they may be proved to have been issued much longer, and 
Prynne traces them to the end of Henry VIITI.’s reign, p. 495, Without 
the formality of this writ, a very few instances of towns remunerating 
their burgesses for attendance in Parliament are known to have occurred 
in later times. Andrew Marvel is commonly said to have been the last 
who received this honourable salary. A modern book asserts that wages 
were paid in some Cornish boroughs as late as the eighteenth century 

-Lyson’s ‘Cornwall,’ preface, p. xxxii.—but the passage quoted in proof 
of this is not precise enough to support so unlikely a fact.’’—(Middle 
Ages. ) 


It would be of interest to hear if more recent research has 





proved or disproved the statement about Cornish boroughs,— 
I am, yours sincerely, ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 
18, Bootham Crescent, York, April 6th. 


NEED IRELAND BE BANKRUPT? 


S1r,—On St. Patrick’s night at Newcastle Town Hall I put 
this question to Mr. Dillon, and took the liberty of answering it 
myself. Mr. Chamberlain, the Marquis of Lorne, and several 
others are now prophesying that, under Home Rule, capitalists 
will pack up their money-bags, don wings, and flee from 
Ireland. Is the wish mother to the thought’ The gratification 
thereof can, at worst, be easily stopped. Look at Ireland’s 
map. Mountains in every province, plenty of rapid rivers and 
sea currents, like the Bull’s Mouth (Achill), on two sides 
thereof! Well, that means electrical power in the Home Rule 
future. The water won’t evaporate, the sea currents cease to 
flow at six, not eight, hours per stage; nor will the Atlantic 
fish, at Mr. Chamberlain’s bidding, wag their tails and swim off 
to the North Pole. Ulster will still grow flax, Cork girls make 
butter, Kerry cows house themselves daring winter, or, most of 
it, in the open air, and the pigs will not begin to fly. Belgium 
works its railways for the profit and convenience of the whole 
community. Cannot Ireland do the same? Would the iron 
rails prefer rather to export themselves to Birmingham and 
become screws? Mr. Guinness, when he had no title, but 
plenty of double X money, could easily afford to pay Mr. 
Balfour £1,000 a year for Stratheonan deer—where once 
Claymore Highlanders abounded—but is there not such a thing 
as the Gothenburg system, and why should not Ireland brew 
for its own advantage its “peck of malt?’ Come now, 
prophets of ill-omen, need Ireland be bankrupt ?>—Yours truly, 

H. M. Kennepy, 


March 27th, 1895. Vicar of Plaumpton, Cumberland. 


EDUCATION INSPECTORS. 

Srr,—Your paragraph referring to the Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers and the position taken up by it on 
the Inspectorate, though generally sympathetic, shows that the 
reason for the demand is not quite clearly understood by non- 
professional folk. 

There is, at this time of day, little to gain by reopening old 
sores, but it is important to bear in mind that in at least two 
appointments within a comparatively short period of time the 
Lord President for the time being did not show that he 
recognised that “there can be little doubt that an Inspector 
ought to know something, before he is appointed, of the practical 
working of elementary schools.” It seems to me that the argu- 
ment for the position taken up by the Conference is a sound 
ene, so long as an Inspector has to report separately on teachers 
and scholars. 

There is a certain incongruity and injustice in the possibility 
that persons certified, after long experience, training, and 
probation by the Education Department to be efficient, can be 
professionally ruined by an official possessing little more than 
paper qualifications. 

Further, recent changes in the code make it mora and more 
specifically the work of the Inspector to report, not only on the 
skill of the teacher, as shown on the actual lessons given before 
the Inspector, but on the success daring the year in drawing up 
the children to the ideal of the teacher. 

Surely this postulates the possession of power on the part of 
the Inspector, not only to recognise weakness, but to prescribe 
for the same. 

The surgeon of the Lowe code is no longer needed, if ever ; 
the true physician is a continuous necessity. 

So far as I know, there is no general desire to stereotype the 
preliminary training of an Inspector, but there is a distinct 
demand that every candidate for an Inspectorship should shew, 
before definite appointment, that he or she possesses the necessary 
practical skill to examine, inspect, and advise.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun C. Horoxin. 

Homerton College, April 11, 1593. 








MY IDEAL. 





J HEN I met with you first in the olden days, 
W While life was beginning and love was new, 
All the charms and the virtues most meet for praise 

Seemed packed in one parcel and labelled, “ You” ; 
So your word was my guide, and your face my chart : 
You were then my Ideal, Sweetheart, Sweetheart ! 


When I learned that your ways were unlike to mine, 
That my thoughts and your thoughts were ne'er the same, 
There were rifts in the lute ; but I can’t divine 
If either or both of us called for blame ; 
Yet my love for you turned to a cruel smart: 
You were not my Ideal, Sweetheart, Sweetheart ! 
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When you went to the land where the angels dwell, 
And left me to linger beneath the sun, 
I forgot all your faults, but remembered well 
How dear you had been ere your day was done. 
Of a truth it was best we were doomed to part : 
You are still my Ideal, Sweetheart, Sweetheart ! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 


Mr. STEVENSON'S LATEST. 


SWORN admirer of Mr. Stevenson may perhaps 
P be allowed to regret that author's readiness to 
take his titles at secondhand. To the list of his 
works, which already included “ Underwoods” and 
“New Arabian Nights,” he has now added “ Island 
Nights’ Entertainments,” and of the three stories 
in this book one borrows its name from a drama 
“once rendered popular by the redoubtable O. Smith.” 
This seems the greater pity, because, when Mr. 
Stevenson chooses,no man can beat him at invent- 
ing a title at once simple and effective. “Treasure 
Island,” “ Kidnapped,” “ Prince Otto,” “ The Pavilion 
on the Links,” “The Merry Men,” “The Isle of 
Voices "—these could hardly be bettered; each is 
scented with romance, and each fits its subject like a 
glove. To be sure the title of the “ New Arabian 
Nights” conveys the author's intention, and might 
have stood very well by itself; but it weakens its 
successor, the “Island Nights’ Entertainments,” for 
a reason I will explain. 

The “New Arabian Nights " were in many respects 
a parody of the Eastern book. They have, if we 
make a few necessary allowances for the difference 
between East and West, the same, or very near the 
same, atmosphere of gallant, extravagant, in- 
toxicated romance. The characters have the same 
adventurous irresponsibility, and exhibit the same 
irrelevancies and futilities. The Young Man with 
the Cream Cakes might well have sprung from the 
same brain as the facetious Barmecide, and young 
Serymgeour sits helpless before his destiny as sat 
that other young man while the Barber, malign and 
inexorable, sang the song and danced the 
dance of Zantout. Indeed Destiny in these books 
resembles nothing so much as a Barber with 
forefinger and thumb nipping his victims by 
the nose. It is as omnipotent, as irrational, 
as humorous and almost as cruel in the imitation as 
in the original. Of course Iam not comparing them 
in anything but their general presentment of life, or 
holding up “The Rajah’s Diamond” and trying to 
make it stand as a good tale beside “ Aladdin.” Iam 
merely pointing out that life is presented to us, in 
Galland and in Mr. Stevenson's first book of tales, 
under very similar conditions—the chief difference 
being that Mr. Stevenson had to abate something 
of the supernatural, or to handle it less frankly. 

But several years divide these “New Arabian 
Nights” from the “Island Nights’ Entertainments ;” 
and in the interval our author has written “The 
Master of Ballantrae,” and his open letter on Father 
Damien. This is to say that he has grown as an 
artist, and grown even more in his understanding of 
the human creature and serious speculation on this 
creature's duties and destinies. He has travelled 
far, on shipboard and in emigrant trains; has passed 
through much sickness; has acquired property and 
responsibility; has mixed in public affairs; has 
written “A Footnote to History,” and sundry 
letters to the Times; and even, as his latest letter 
shows, stands in some danger of imprisonment. 
Therefore, while the title of his new volume would 
seem to refer us once more to the old Arabian models, 
we are not surprised to find this apparent design 
belied by the contents. The third story, indeed, 
“The Isle of Voices,” has affinity with some of the 
Arabian tales—-with Sindbad’s adventures, for in- 
stance. But in the longer “ Beach of Falesa” and 





“The Bottle Imp” we are dealing with no debauch 
of fancy, but with the problems of real life. 

For what is the knot untied in the “ Beach of 
Falesi?” If I mistake not, our interest centres 
neither in Case’s dirty trick of the marriage, nor in 
his more stiff-jointed trick of the devil-contraptions. 
The first but helps to construct the problem, the 
second seems a superfluity. The problem is (and the 
author puts it before us fair and square), How is 
Wiltshire, a fairly loose moralist with some gener- 
osity of heart, going to treat the girl he has 
wronged? And Iam bound to say that as soon as 
Wiltshire answers that question before the mission- 
ary—an excellent scene and most dramatically 
managed—my interest in the story, which is but 
half-told at this point, lags wofully. As I said, the 
“ devil-work” chapter strikes me as stiff, and the 
conclusion but rough-and-tumble. And I feel certain 
that the story itself is to blame, and neither the 
scenery nor the persons, being one of those who had 
as lief Mr. Stevenson spake of the South Seas as of 
the Hebrides, so that he speak and I listen. Let it 
be granted that the Polynesian names are a trifle 
hard to distinguish at first—yet they are easier 
than Russian by many degrees—and the difficulty 
vanishes entirely as you read the “ Song of Rahéro,” 
or the “Footnote to History.” And if it comes to 
habits, customs, scenery, etc., | protest a man must 
be exacting who can find no romance in these after 
reading “ Typee.” No, the story itself is to blame. 


But what is the human problem in the “ Bottle 
Imp”? (Imagine Scheherazadé with a human 
problem!) Nothing less, if you please, than the 
problem of Alcestis—nothing less, and even some- 
thing more; for in this case when the wife has made 
her great sacrifice of self, it is no fortuitous god, but 
her own husband who wins her release, and at a 
price no less fearful than she herself had paid. 
Keawe being in possession of a bottle which must 
infallibly bring him to hell-flames unless he can 
dispose of it at a certain price, Kokua, his wife, by 
a stratagem purchases the bottle from him, and 
stands committed to the doom he has escaped. She 
does her best to hide this from Keawe, but he by 
accident discovering the truth, by another stratagem 
wins back the curse upon his own head, and is only 
rescued by a pretty artifice of the story-teller. 


Two or three reviewers have already given utter- 
ance upon this volume; and they seem strangely 
unable to determine which is the best of its three 
tales. I vote for “The Bottle Imp” without a 
second’s doubt; and, if asked my reasons, must 
answer (1), that it deals with a high and universal 
problem, whereas in “ The Isle of Voices” there is 
no problem at all, and in the “ Beach of Falesi” 
the problem is less momentous and _ perhaps 
(though of this I won't be sure) more closely 
restricted by the accidents of circumstance and 
individual character; (2) as I have hinted, the 
“Beach of Falesi” has faults of construction, one 
of which is serious, if not vital, while “The Isle of 
Voices,” though beautifully composed, is tied down 
by the triviality of its subject. But “The Bottle 
Imp ” is perfectly constructed as well as admirably 
written: the last page ends the tale, and the tale is 
told with a light grace, sportive within restraint, 
that takes nothing from the seriousness of the 
subject. Some may think this extravagant praise 
for a little story which, after all (they will say), is 
flimsy as a soap bubble. But let them sit down and 
tick off on their fingers the names of living authors 
who could have written it, and it may begin to dawn 
on them that a story has other dimensions than 
length and thickness. 

Mr. Barrie, in the little book of portraits which 
he called “ An Edinburgh Eleven,” and published in 
1889, has a remark upon Mr. Stevenson which was 
perfectly just at the time. “The keynote of all Mr. 


Stevenson’s writings,’ he said, “is his indifference, 
so far as his books are concerned, to the affairs of 
life and death on which other minds are chiefly set. 
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Whether a man has an immortal soul interests him 
as an artist not a whit: what is to come of man 
troubles him as little as where man came from. He 
is a warm, genial writer, yet this is so strange as to 
seem inhuman. His philosophy is that we are light- 
hearted birds. ... ” 


All very true at the time, but (as I think Mr. 
Barrie will be quick to admit) not quite so true to- 
day, and hardly likely to be true at all in a year or 
two. For the “ Master of Ballantrae” has been pub- 
lished since, and “ Across the Plains,” and with these 
two books it is no longer child’s-play. 

A. T. QC. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO MYSTICS ON BLAKE. 

Tae Works oF WILLIAM Buiake. Edited by Edwin John 
Ellis and William Builer Yeats. Three vols. London : 
Quaritch. 

HOUGH they threaten us with a Blake Society, Mr. 

Ellis and Mr. Y eats have probably said,in this very 
handsome supplement to Gilchrist’s “ Life,” the last 
word of importance there is to be said about Blake. 

They have declared that the Symbolist in him is to 

take rank over the Poet, the Artist, and the Man, if 

we are to understand him. And, to do them justice, 
it must be admitted that as a result of their labours 
one gets a clearer insight into Blake’s strengths and 
weaknesses than through the work of his previous 
editors. The service of their commentary, stated 
favourably, is that it supplies the key, hitherto miss- 
ing, to Blake’s habitual state of mind; or, to put it 
another way, it may be said that while Gilchrist 
gives us the best half of Blake’s work his present 
editors make clear why the other half is so im- 
measurably inferior—a thing which has only been 
partly explained by other writers. And this full 
explanation practically does away with any further 
controversies as to Blake’s madness. Messrs. Ellis 
and Yeats have shown (though they do not put it 
that way) that Blake was a monomaniac as well 
as a genius, that he was a kind of Octopus-Mystic, 
and swept everything within his reach into 
building-material for his Great Myth. In short, 

Messrs. Ellis and Yeats as ardent disciples of the 

Great Mystics, and as minor magicians themselves, 

have attacked Blake on his mystical side, a feat 

which the ordinary critic is not competent to 
perform. And thus they lead their reader on and on 
into the heart of a thick mist where one speedily 
understands, most fully, how it is that Blake sported 
so many years with Palambron and Rintrah, and 

Golgonooza and Schofield, and their like. For by the 

time the reader gets back to daylight he has no reason 

to doubt that the few fine and precious things Blake 
left behind him were composed while the great mystic 
was on an accidental excursion from the Land of 

Symbolism into the Land of Art. “Job,” “The 

Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” “The Songs of 

Innocence and Experience,” were the product of what 

the vulgar would call his lucid intervals—e.g., when 

he dealt more directly with life, and less directly 
with his world of metaphysical abstractions than 
was his wont. 

This much said, it must be stated that this new 
interpretation of Blake cannot be accounted critical 
in any sense of the word. It is a subjective defence 
of Blake’s wanderings in literary space. To qualify 
as a mystic is not a good preparation for the exercise 
of the critical faculties. We cannot, indeed, expect the 
editors to be other than partisans, and to tell the 
truth, they stoutly uphold their creed in all its most 
fearsome branches. Their staunchness to their 
principles does their conscience rather more credit 
than their heads, shall we say? They follow 
Blake through the most frightful literary quagmires, 
through the most intricate verbal paths to the 
goal of mysticism if not of meaning; they are 
always plucking him from the mazes of involution, 








tidying his expressions, and starting off fresh; they 
ponder, they descant, they do everything, in short, 
but laugh outright. And they remain mystical to 
the end. They settle the hash of the awful three- 
fold allegories of “‘ The Head,” “The Heart,” “The 
Loins,” by means of a “Chart of the Symbolic Use 
of the Tryad in the Structure of the Poems,” which 
is indeed ingeniously and wonderfully made; they 
devote pages and pages to the terrible Zoas, which 
are Blake’s most deadly oubliettes fgr the disciple, 
and at sight of which reason itself turns pale, 
and imagination bursts out a-weeping. And engaged 
in this combat a Foutrance with the Critic, the two 
editors do not hesitate to do a little proselytising on 
the quiet—as 


“The chart... has no claim to be considered complete. 
Blake had dealings, he tells us, with thousands of symbolic 
beings, while we have full record of only a few of the more 
important, with stray mention of others. A complete chart 
would probably take the form of an unbroken web of states and 
spaces extending from God to man. Nor can the arrangement 
and classification adopted be described as that which was 
present in the mind of Blake. It is part of the true classifica- 
tion, but the true classification, if we could but find it, is 
probably much more complex—resembling, perhaps, the 
enormously intricate cosmogony of the Kabala, with its number- 
less spirits and worlds—its ‘true’ and ‘ false seas,’ its * earth’ 
and ‘ palaces,’ the countless abodes of the Kippoth.” (Page 279, 
Vol. 1.) 

The editors’ labours, one is told, have lasted for 
four years, but whether the reader will be qualified 
to enjoy “The Prophetic Books,’ even after four 
years’ study of Mr. Quaritch’s edition, is a little 
doubtful. We cite another passage :— 


“* Golgonooza and the Lake of Fire are the personal and im- 
personal aspects of the world to come. Golgonooza is situated 
on the point where the translucent becomes the opaque, and is 
enclosed with the egg of Los, sometimes called the mundane 
egg, and again the halls of Los. The egg has one apex at the 
nadir, and the other at the zenith, and is drawn in Blake's one 
diagram (‘ Milton,’ page 32). It is the microcosmie aspect of 
that ‘circle pass not’ so much talked of in Theosophical 
mysticism, and is identical with the egg of Bramah. Students 
of the oceult philosophy of the Twatkas will recognise in it a 
certain symbol associated with Akasa. It is also closely 
related to the ‘sphere’ of Swedenborg, and is the form of that 
many-coloured light which innumerable visionaries have seen 
encireling the bodies of men. Blake deseribed it as created by 
Los to make men ‘live within their own energy,’ otherwise they 
would fall into the non-ens.” — 


So far so good, but it seems to us, if we may be 
pardoned theremark,that Messrs. Yeatsand Ellis have 
for four years been living without their non-energy 
and “have fallen into the ‘non-ens’ with an extra 
‘s’”, Anyway, we are not surprised to learn that 
“ the fellow-labourers have not worked hand in hand, 
but rather have been like sportsmen who pursue the 
game on different tracks and in the evening divide 
their spoils.” We do not assert that they could 
have differed in their interpretation of such little 
points as “the difference between the good and evil 
hermaphroditic symbol is precisely the same 
as that between the two aspects of the Covering 
Cherub itself,” but we would suggest that it would 
be a symbolic gain if they had differed. For the 
plain truth about symbolism is that it is a game 
like nothing so much as the Caucus race in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” where everybody began where they 
liked and left off where they liked. Of course, there 
are “correspondences” when the mystics meet and 
compare notes, but given a certain number of poetic 
entities such as “eggs” and “ wombs,” and “lights 
of mind-emotions” and “ serpents,’ and as many 
abstract terms as the memory will hold, it is hard 
lines if the universe cannot be explained in abstruse 
language with metaphors borrowed from vulgar life. 
Thus: “ The plough he drives through the opaque is, 
among other things, a scheme of conduct”; page 
280, Vol. L., may be taken as another illustration 
of these metaphors. 

To come to closer quarters with Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats, what we complain of in their treatment of 
Blake is that they skilfully avoid examining the 
most important question—whether Blake's artistic 
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and poetic faculty was not swallowed up and ruined 
in his evolution of the Great Myth. They imply 
the contrary, of course, in such words as “great 
artist 
mysticism occupies a place to which no modern 
writer has even attempted to climb,” and naturally 
as mystics they would have the world believe that 
Blake's poetry reached its highest point in expound- 
ing mysticism, and not, as is evident, that his 
imaginative genius finds its fittest expression when 
he is most human, and its least fitting expression 
when he is most abstract. It is noteworthy that on 
his best short poems the editors have practically 
nothing to say. But when they come to the Pro- 
phetic Books they are very busy in resolving the 
childish absurdities which Blake threw in whole- 
sale, into their proper mystical meaning. We 
do not wish to deny the two editors the praise due 
to them; they have undoubtedly rendered much of 
hitherto obscure poetry intelligible, and they have 
demonstrated that Blake's tedious allegories are 
often based fundamentally on deep conceptions; but 
they shirk discussing the genesis of certain Blakeian 
ideas for the very good reason that by doing so they 
would infallibly destroy the sanctity of the Great 
Myth. The obvious truth is that Blake jerry-built his 
Great Myth out of much shoddy,as well as out of much 
sound material. Even when a flea bit him he could 
not rest till he had worked the flea into an abstract 
idea of flea-y-ness, or one of the darknesses-in-light ; 
and we have no doubt that his landlady and the 
lodger on the first-floor back in Rathbone Place will 
be identified and dug out of the Prophetic Books, 
when Messrs. Ellis and Yeats spend another year on 
the subject. This may be good mysticism, but it is 
not good art, and indeed in the section devoted to 
Blake's art the editors are practically driven to 
throw away their pose of mysticism, and to confess 
that Blake crippled his art by refusing to use 
models, for fear they should “ infect his imagination.” 
Blake's mysticism, in short, almost cut the throat of 
his art, but fortunately the wound was only serious, 
not fatal. 

Turning to the new matter in the three volumes, 
we have to thank the editors for giving us “ The 
MS. Book,” of which all students of Blake have 
heard, and for printing for the first time “ Vala,” a 
long and gorgeous epic, that hitherto has lain in 
MS. “The MS. Book” is curious, but it has little 
literary value. “ Vala,” on the other hand, is of the 
greatest importance. It contains, perhaps, the finest 
pieces of imaginative descriptive writing to be found 
in the whole of Blake, and passages of a savage 
power that might almost be taken as the barbaric 
exultation of an ancient Irish bard over the ravaged 
lands of the foe. For the sake of acquiring “ Vala” 
the reader will do well to acquire a copy of 
Mr. Quaritch’s edition. We have not left our- 
selves space to adequately discuss several other 
features of interest in the new edition of Blake's 
works before us—a proof, if any other were needed, 
of how much time may be wasted over symbolism. 
The most interesting thing brought out in the 
memoir is that Blake was of Irish family, and his real 
name was O'Neil. The fact is vouched for, but 
rather curiously the source of information is not 
given. Certainly “ Vala” is Celtic enough, and the 
thought flashes across one—if only Blake had 
remained a Celt, and his imagination had been fired 
by the Ossianic period, what a national epic Ireland 
might have had! Assuredly Swedenborg would not 
have been translated into the Gaelic tongue. But 
it was not to be. The memoir, on the whole, is 
a good piece of writing, but it contains some passages 
of very bad taste. On page 14, for example, a most 
gratuitous insult is offered to the memory of Blake's 
wife; the whole idea of the passage in question is 
so impertinent that we will charitably assume that 
one of the editors was “in a mystical trance” when 
he wrote it, and that the other was in a mystical 
sleep when he read it over. To continue, the very 
full account of “ The MS. Book” given by the editors 
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is all the more praiseworthy of them, as its contents 
indisputably bear out the general opinion on the 
rag-bag origin of Blake's Great Myth. Further, even 
the most hardened sceptic will give special praise to 
the very clever chapter on “ The Necessity of Sym- 
bolism,” which is the finest piece of special pleading 
in the book. Finally, it must be said that the por- 
traits of Blake are most admirably engraved, and 
that the printing, the reproductions, and the get-up 
of the volume, could not be better. 


ORIENTALISM FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


SKETCHES FROM Eastern History. By Theodor Nildeke, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Strassburg. Translated by John Sutherland Black, M.A., 
and revised by the author. London: A. & C. Black. 


We wonder whether anyone will ever succeed in 
making the history of the Caliphate—or, indeed, 
Mohammedan history of any kind—interesting to 
ordinary modern readers? Ockley’s “History of 
the Saracens” was certainly a well-read book in its 
time, but Ockley’s successors have not been equally 
fortunate in securing an audience. In England Sir 
William Muir has put on the mantle of the reverend 
vicar of Swavesey and chaplain to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, but 
we have yet to learn that Sir William's excellent, if 
borné, “ Life of Mahomet ” and “ Annals of the Caliph- 
ate” have taken their place on the shelf beside Mac- 
aulay and Gibbon,or even the more exigeant Gardiner 
and Stubbs. In France MM. Barthélemy de St. Hilaire 
and Sédillot did their best to bring Mohammedanism 
and its history home to their readers in a purely 
popular form, but their success was limited. Germany 
used to be the home of Oriental studies till the 
modern military régime converted professors into 
Uhlans; but even there we do not notice that the 
publishers are much inconvenienced by a rush for 
new editions of Mohammedan histories. The Austrian 
Baron Alfred von Kremer wrote a fascinating out- 
line of the civilisation of the Caliphate; but his 
* Culturgeschichte des Orients"’ remains, we believe, 
in its first edition, and has found no translation in 
other languages. It looks as if Islam were taboo to 
the general reader. There has lately been a “boom” 
in Buddhism, but the infinitely more interesting and 
important achievements of Mohammedanism seem 
doomed to remain for ever in a flat market. 
Professor Theodor Néildeke of Strassburg will 
not, we fear, break the spell which locks the 
Mussulman houri in the sleep of indifferent oblivion. 
He has, indeed, many qualifications for the réle of 
a great historian of the East. He made his reputa- 
tion more than thirty years ago by his critical 
“History of the Koran” (of which no English 
publisher has risked a translation), and since the 
death of Fleischer he has stood at the head of 
Semitic scholarship in Germany, perhaps in Europe. 
His critical faculty is of the highest order, and 
amounts almost to genius; while his breadth and 
grasp enable him to deal largely and humanly 
with the problems of Oriental life. His learning 
is as extensive as it is minute; his sense of 
historical perspective is admirably balanced. 
Yet one thing is wanting—conspicuously wanting: 
he is wholly devoid of enthusiasm in his treatment 
of the great men and heroic times of Islam. His 
attitude is that of the cold, observant, disinterested 
critic, and his portraits and sketches are marred by 
the cynical, almost flippant, touch of a man who is 
keenly alive to the frailty of all greatness, and 
abnormally conscious of the “ludibrium rerum 
humanarum.” In these latter daysit were perhaps 


vain to expect anything different from the highly 
cultivated scholarship of Germany: we have too 
much of it ourselves. But it is not the attitude 
which will ever command the interest of the widest 
class of readers, and it will never make an unpopular 
subject attractive to the ordinary educated man in 
this country. 
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Yet it is this class that Professor Nildeke's 
“Sketches from Eastern History” exclusively ad- 
dresses. The essays contained in his volume are 
partly reprinted from German periodicals (the 
Deutsche Rundschau, and Im neuen Reich) or the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and those that are 
published for the first time are of the same avowedly 
popular character. To the Oriental scholar they 
present nothing that is new, save now and again 
some illuminating generalisation evolved from the 
author's historical intuition. There are few refer- 
ences to original authorities, and every sign betokens 
that the volume is dedicated to the clients of the 
late Mr. Mudie. If we were writing of a less dis- 
tinguished person than the Professor of Oriental 
languages at Strassburg, we should describe the 
volume as consisting of the “pot-boilers” of a 
specialist. Nevertheless, the general reading public 
will not understand half the curious subjects here 
treated with so much grasp and lucidity. The 
context is wanting, and the average LEnglish- 
man of fair culture cannot supply it out of his 
own studies. The book is acollection of disconnected 
essays and reviews, the amalgamation of which is 
beyond the average student. Moreover, the essays 
are singularly unequal. Side by side with solid 
pieces of historical work, such as “ Caliph Manstir,” 
“A Servile War in the East,” and “ Yakub the 
Coppersmith,” from which even the _ professed 
Orientalist may glean some new ideas, we find a 
disjointed review of Chwolson’s “ Die Semitische 
Vilker” at the head of the volume under the title 
of “Some Characteristics of the Semitic Race”; and 
at the end we are surprised to discover some scrappy 
notices of Syrian saints and a not particularly 
original article on King Theodore and the Abyssinian 
War, in which the learned Professor presents us 
with his prognostications of Italian progress in East 
Africa, whilst carefully guarding himself against any 
suspicion of approving the recent German démarches 
in a neighbouring region. The impatient reader 
will ery Ne sutor, and Professor Nildeke would have 
been wiser to omit his Abyssinian sketch—and, for 
that matter, his rather flippant notes on the Syrian 
saints—from a work where they are conspicuously 
incongruous. 

By far the best essay is that on Caliph Mansur. 
Those on Islam and the Koran are good and pains- 
taking, but wholly devoid of originality : everything 
they say has been often said before—except perhaps 
the generous admission that the English translations 
of the Koran are the best in Europe. The account 
of the foundation and organisation of the Abbaside 
Empire by Mansur, the second of his line, is, on the 
other hand, a revelation to the uninitiated, and this 
most important period of the Caliphate is treated 
with the hand of a master. Manstir was the real 
founder of that marvellous organisation which 
spread its meshes over all the lands from the Indus 
to Algeria, from the Caspian to the gate of the Red 
Sea, and comprehended a realm far larger than the 
Roman Empire at its greatest extent, and far more 
difficult to govern. Mansur, by his grasp of the 
situation, his firmness, his unscrupulous severity, his 
unwearied attention to detail, and not least his 
enlightened scholarship, set firm as on a rock 
that splendid empire and that brilliant civilisation 
which are commonly associated with the names of his 
descendants, Hartin er-Rasbid and Mamiun. His true 
place in history has been vindicated by this essay, 
and this by itself gives a serious value to Professor 
Néldeke’s volume. Cruel as Mansuir's statesmanship 
must appear, yet in the face of the opposition and 
intrigue he had to encounter it was wise and neces- 
sary. Pour faire les omelettes il faut casser les wufs. 
In his domestic relations the Caliph was an exemplary 
man ; in his encouragement of literature and Greek 
scholarship he was enlightened ; in his dealings with 
religion he was a man of the world. With the in- 
sight of an Alexander founding Alexandria, he left 
Damascus and built his capital in Babylonia, in the 
old centre of Asiatic dominion, on the site of a mere 





village, and the result justified his genius. Baghdad 
“ became a world-city, with all the lights and shadows 
of such ; a place which, Constantinople apart, had no 
rival.” When we read of all that this great Caliph 
accomplished or set in motion, we find it hard to 
realise that we are surveying the triumphs of states- 
manship in the eighth century, when Charlemagne 
was but a baby, and England was hardly emerging 
from the shades of barbarism. 

A word is due to Mr. Black for his excellent 
translation. Here and there one traces the German 
idiom in some unfamiliar phrase, but as a rule the 
style is admirably clear and agreeable to read; 
whilst Oriental names are spelt with a consideration 
for the weakness of poor Western human nature 
which is peculiarly generous in a scholar of Professor 
Néldeke’s precision. Many readers ought to find 
much that is instructive and novel in this interesting 
volume ; but whether many readers will be found is 
a matter upon which the previous record of books on 
similar subjects offers a far from encouraging omen. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


British New Guinea. By J. P. Thomson. With Map, 
numerous Illustrations, and Appendix. London: George 
Philip & Son. 


It is pleasant to see a work on one of the distant 
possessions of the British Empire written by a 
colonist in another colony, and we naturally feel that 
one so nearly on the spot as Brisbane is should be 
able to write a very creditable book on New Guinea, 
if he possess the capacity to write a book at all. 
Mr. Thomson, as secretary of a flourishing local 
geographical society, is in a position to get much 
recent information regarding the country he writes 
of. Unfortunately, Mr. Thomson had no opportu- 
nities of working up the previous literature of New 
Guinea, which is by no means so meagre as he 
appears to suppose, and in consequence his historical 
sketch falls far short of a satisfactory standard. In 
treating of recent developments he had a sure guide 
in Sir William MacGregor’s reports,and by no means 
the least pleasing feature of the book is the unques- 
tioning hero-worship of Mr. Thomson for his old 
chief. But while this is good to see, and while Sir 
William MacGregor has proved himself to be a model 
administrator, we would have preferred a_ less 
obviously biassed account of his work. The book 
might have been compiled almost as it stands from 
Sir William’s long and admirable reports. There is 
no attempt to criticise his conclusions, no attempt 
even to fit his explorations in with those of other 
explorers, no attempt, we might almost say, to give 
other explorers credit for the work they have done. 
There is no reason given for the departure from 
many of the old familiar names given to points on 
the coast and in the interior by earlier expeditions, 
and in several instances the changes made do not 
seem to be for the better. 

From a literary point of view the book is dreary 
reading. It is not Mr. Thomson's fault, but probably 
the misfortune of his education, that he fashions his 
style on the model of Dr. Samuel johnson. John- 
sonianism in these days of short cuts and curt 
expression is unfashionable, and attempts in that 
direction which just fall short of the aim are 
positively distressing. For example this sentence— 


“It is, however, affirmed that the natural and artificial 
resources of the district were sufficient to support a very con- 
siderable population of natives, who are now almost entirely 
extirpated by the incursions of a powerful band of insidious 
authropophagi rejoicing in the name of Tugere, the very 
utterance of which in the presence of these wretched remnant 
tribes excites terror.” 


Nor is the writer so self-effacing and modest as an 
author by all canons of his art ought to be. He 
seems conscious throughout of a growing pride in 
the vast benefit he is to confer on humanity in 
writing a book; but he is not our enemy, and we 
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are sorry for the false impression that his style may 
produce. The book should be useful, in spite of 
defects. It is sumptuously got up, with many 
characteristic pictures reproduced by honest wood- 
cutting, a serviceable map, and an appendix scarcely, 
if at all, shorter than the text, containing a mass 
of important scientific and linguistic information 
vouched for by names that carry authority. 


HEINE’S FAMILY 


Heinrich Heine's FAMILIENLEBEN. Von seinem Neffen, 
Baron L. v. Embden. Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe. 

THe Famity Lire or Hernricnw Herne. Edited by his 
nephew. Translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. London: 
William Heinemann. 


LIFE. 


THE militant martyr of liberty, the man of letters 
who is yearly more and more recognised as ranking 
next to the “ Dichterpaar,” to Goethe and Schiller, in 
German literature, exposed himself by his scathing 
wit and irony, his conformity of principles and 
practice, by his candid confessions, to inevitable 
obloquy and misinterpretation. He prided himself 
that he was engaged in a “ war with mankind,” and 
it was not till the self-appointed demigod was 
prostrated and paralysed that he came to compre- 
hend something of renunciation and nature’s stern 
laws of justice and retribution. But the viperous 
“ Kleinstidterei,” that even he could not scotch, 
continued to rage about the stricken poet, and even 
yet calumny has not given way to impartial truth. 
Baron Ludwig v. Embden, in obedience to the wishes 
of his mother, the only sister of Heine, publishes a 
volume of letters written by the poet to his mother 
and sister, interspersed with brief comments, 
reminiscences and chronological data. The object of 
the book is to exhibit Heine in an unexpected 
domestic character, and at the same time discoun- 
tenance exaggerated reports of his relations to his 
family. What the family is able and glad to show, 
is that the poet could write in fair terms about his 
relations; and, above all, that his devotion to his 
mother and sister was fervent and constant. 

The interest of the volume is greatly reduced by 
the irreparable loss by fire of the letters written by 
Heine during his visit to Italy and the early portion 
of his residence in Paris. The majority of the 
letters date from the times shortly previous to, and 
during, his long illness. The law of correspondence 
is to write in conformity with the character and 
expectations of the recipients ; and, furthermore, the 
progress of his eye-malady, or rather, of his facial 
and eyelid paralysis, compelled him to have recourse 
to the services of secretaries and occasional friends, 
““which does not so much matter, as I now no longer 
express my thoughts in letters.” So it would seem, 
for there is little in these letters beyond expressions 
of affection, brief accounts of the state of his health, 
and that of his wife. In the few early ones there 
are occasional sallies and jests in the true manner, 
and it is amusing to see the youthful Heine lecture 
his newly married sister and his brother-in-law on 
the duties of matrimony, express his delight that the 
latter is no revolutionist, counsel his sister not to 
change her maid-servant for fear of worse, and tell 
her to be good, for so she will be happy, and her 
children will also be good and happy. It is natural, 
of course, that his irony allows him to admit that he 
himself scarcely follows the, “ good rules” he gives 
her. As he says, there is an element of goodness in 
him, “ which is very often deeply concealed.” Cer- 
tainly he was an adept at concealing it. And one is 
tempted to the expression of the cynicism which 
only sees another form of egoism in the love for a 
mother or sister. 

Probably it will be the repeated mention of his 
wife which will interest most readers of this 
correspondence. We knew much already of 


Mathilde, the Belgian peasant-girl, whom he bought, 
so to speak, from the mistress of a glove-shop in the 
Passage Choiseul, and married in view of a possible 





fatal termination to his duel with the second 
husband of Mme. Wohl, the friend of his quondam 
friend Bérne, against whom he had exercised his 
cruel ridicule in his biography of the latter. He had 
chosen Mathilde, it would seem, for her “ plastic” 
beauty—a beauty unaccompanied by any grace of 
intellect or manner. She was fiercely faithful to 
him, even after his death, despite his own frequent 
unconcealed lapses. One of his friends remarks that 
there is nothing more terrible than a _ virtuous 
woman who lacks refinement and judgment, and 
that Mathilde revenged all her predecessors and 
rivals precisely by her virtue. Not only did she love 
“ scenes,” but she embroiled him with all his friends. 
But, after all, she of Junonian plasticity allowed the 
nervous weakling to beat her when the occasion 
required, when bribes of bonnets and dresses had lost 
their power for the moment. Baron v. Embden treats 
the question very fairly : he does not glose over her 
glaring deficiencies, but he maintains she was “a 
great, harmless child,” and that the poet’s life was 
lightened and brightened by her grace and liveliness. 
Above all, he enables us to see what Heine had to say 
on the matter, so far as he cared to inform his 
mother and sister. He perpetually remarks: “ She is 
tempestuous, wayward and quarrelsome, and a 
spendthrift.” He fearsat first lest he should in time 


‘grow blind to her good qualities, and only perceive 


her capriciousness. But she “ behaves well,” with the 
exception of her “little waywardness and great 
wastefulness.” She is an angel, who “has only too 
often devilish caprices, and the sweetest spendthrift 
that ever tortured and delighted her husband on 
this earth.” “I should be blind if I did not cherish 
her as the apple of my eye. . . . She makes up for 
the bad moments of her peevishness by her 
amiability at other times, so that I get well out of 
the business.” Besides, he remarks, “she becomes 
more reasonable every year; she has not a spice of 
malice about her ; she has a weak head, but a capital 
heart.” Her failings are sointimately connected with 
her thorough goodness that he cannot scold her in 
her maddest freaks. “ Life without her would be 
intolerable ; she helps me to bear my painful life- 
burden, a burden which I should rid myself of if I 
were alone.” We may repeat the words of a friend 
of his: “ Let her rest in peace! She did no harm to 
anyone except her husband, and her husband par 
doned her. Posterity will do the same.” 

It is useless to seek in these letters any new light 
on Heine’s philosophy, religion, and politics. Indeed, 
he has fully confessed himself in his various works, 
has revealed how his illness caused him to revise his 
Hegelian Pantheism in favour of a formless Deism. 
As to his morals, his was the old fallacy that toa 
genius all things are permitted; and as to his 
politics, it was the old tale of a disdainful, aristocratic 
nature, disgusted with the mediocrity of the ex- 
ponents and devotees of the principles he adopts. 
His own genius was his god, and other men—well, 
they were not geniuses. His irony and ruthless scorn, 
however, seldom appear in this volume: at most, we 
have such chance quips as these about his doctor :-— 
“My wife has driven all doctors away, with the 
exception of one, whom I do not see for months at a 
time, and who is so small that I can almost say I 
have no doctor at all. Of all evils one should always 
choose the least.” And there is a touch of the old 
manner in this smiling resignation of his :—“ Nothing 
has turned out well for me in this world; but things 
might have been worse. Such comfortdohalf-whipped 
hounds take to themselves.” 

Of Mr. Leland’s translation of this book—with 
which he has been very prompt—it is enough to say 
that it bears the same characteristics as Mr. Leland’s 
other translations of Heine. It is conscientious and 
competent without being a work of genius. His 
English is sometimes rough, and sometimes touched 
with an American burr—not exactly the kind of 
English we could imagine Heine writing, did he con- 
descend to employ the speech of this detested land. 
But, on the whole, it is a translation which will 
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serve, and in due time it will no doubt take its place 
with those volumes which Mr. Leland has already 
succeeded in making the standard edition of Heine 
in English. 


FICTION. 
Two Men anp A Woman. By Mrs. George Bishop. In 
two volumes. London: Ward & Downey. 
THe Seven Sieerers or Epruesus. By M. E. Coleridge. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


One Virtur. By Charles T. C. James. In two volumes, 
London: A. and C. Black. 


URGED, apparently, by a very genuine abhorrence of 
faithless husbands, and an equally sincere sympathy 
with wronged wives, Mrs. George Bishop has sat 
down to relieve her feelings by inditing a novel on 
the subject. But, unfortunately for herself and 
her readers, sincerity of motive and rightness of 
feeling are not the only, nor even the chief, quali- 
fications of a successful novelist. Some grace of 
literary form, some charm of style, are equally 
necessary to the achievement of that end, and this 
is precisely where Mrs. Bishop has failed. For in 
“Two Men and a Woman” the pill of moralising is 
gilded by no literary grace or charm whatever. 

A stale history is narrated in the crudest and 
feeblest style. The sentiment, indeed, is unimpeach- 
able, but the grammar is sadly at fault. It is the 
history of Muriel Lascelles, a pretty girl of the most 
artless ingénue type, who, having married “ for love” 
a handsome, heartless man, is experiencing a sad 
awakening. Disgusted at length by his coarse treat- 
ment and open infidelity, she summons sufficient 
courage to divorce him, and-is speedily sought in 
marriage by the second of the “two men,” Sir Eric 
Vane. Muriel very naturally shrinks from again 
trying her luck iv the matrimonial lottery, but she 
finally yields. Having become the wife of Sir Eric 
—who is an excellent fellow, and a total contrast to 
the first husband—she proceeds to make things very 
uncomfortable for poor Number Two by her coldness 
and distrust. He wins her heart in the end, and 
then ensues a complication of the kind so weari- 
somely familiar to readers of domestic fiction. For 
Muriel becomes wildly jealous—of course without 
due cause—and refuses to hear her husband's ex- 
planation. Then he prudently tames her by falling 
into a timely brain fever of the usual pattern ; and 
all thereafter is harmony between the now happy 
pair. The book will doubtless be pronounced 
“sweetly pretty” by sundry young ladies; but it 
shows neither originality of plot nor freshness of 
treatment,and the conventional types of character are 
powerless to arouse more than the mildest interest. 
The author describes the ceremony of afternoon-tea 
with quite impassioned warmth, in comparison with 
which the heroine’s sufferings are but feebly de- 
lineated. And surely Mrs. Bishop does not believe 
“la mére” to be French for “ sea” ? 

Mr. Lewis Carroll must look to his laurels. For 
those hitherto incomparably mysterious figures, the 
Snark, the Boojum, the Gryphon—the fantastic 
inhabitants of his delightful fairyland—are at last 
menaced with rivalry. The author of “ The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus” has contrived to depict a 
group of personages whose words, whose actions, 
whose very personalities are invested with an air 
of mystery in comparison with which the identity of 
the Snark itself is a transparently simple problem. 
Never before, surely, was so complicated a story 
packed within so modest a compass as in this little 
volume; and never again, it is to be hoped, will 
the guileless reader be so remorselessly misled, 
bewildered, baffled, and tortured with unavailing 
curiosity. For, alas! the last chapter leaves us 
almost as much puzzled as the first has left us 
piqued. The “Seven Sleepers” are the members 
of a club, or, rather, a Secret Brotherhood, as 
mysterious in its origin and design as everything 
else in this astounding story. They dwell in some 
remote city of Northern Germany; and a certain 





member of the club produces, at the local theatre, a 
drama with which the interests of the principal 
characters in the book are, in some inexplicable way, 
bound up. The varying fortunes of the play and 
its author are described with a vivacity that would 
be really exciting, were it in any degree intelligible. 
The playwright, one David Bittiger, has, we gather, 
rendered himself obnoxious to the Government, 
which now suppresses his play and imprisons the 
author. David is condemned to death—for no speci- 
fied reason—and is only saved from execution by the 
death of the King. With this event the story ends 
abruptly. Thus much of the plot may, by patient 
research, be gathered; but the intellect recoils, 
aghast and stupefied, before the hopeless task of 
unravelling all the complex entanglements of the 
remaining episodes. For there is a certain weird 
personage, darkly described as “the New Member,” 
who is magically transformed into the new King; 
and there are two veiled ladies of equal mysterious- 
ness, who appear and vanish in the most inconsequent 
fashion; and there are secret meetings and cypher- 
messages, and many similar devices for the utter 
mystification and discomfiture of the hapless reader. 
The author of “The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus” 
seems to possess the power of weaving a plot thrill- 
ing with romance and intrigue. But is it not a little 
unkind to present ang interesting problem and then 
to withhold the solution ? 

The influence of Dickens upon the author of “One 
Virtue” is evidently strong—that is to say, Mr. 
James has faithfully copied the peculiarities of punc- 
tuation and nomenclature, with other superficial 
mannerisms of his great model; but there, alas! the 
resemblance ends. For the strength of Dickens is 
turned to feebleness in the author of “One Virtue” 
—feebleness perilously verging upon vulgarity. It 
is not, for instance, exactly funny to describe a red 
herring as “ the flushed tribute of the ocean”; but 
it is Mr. James’s idea of fun, and there is a good deal 
of the same nature. The story, however, is certainly 
lively in its way, and will probably interest people 
who are not too exacting in the matter of style, and 
who admire character-painting that is dashed in 
roughly, with plenty of colour and with broad strokes 
of the brush. The name“ link’d with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes” is that of Paul Ravender, M.D., 
a queer, melodramatic villain with a tinge of the 
buffoon in his composition. Dr. Ravender shares his 
very fluctuating professional income (reaped in the 
sweet seclusion of Limehouse Docks) with another 
seedy surgeon, one Leslie Barton ; and both men are 
of drunken habits and embarrassed finances. Driven 
to desperation by his lack of means, Paul decides to 
try his cajoling powers upon a wealthy uncle in the 
country. Whilst visiting this confiding relative, he 
makes the acquaintance of an elderly parson with a 
fair and foolish daughter. The young lady (who, by 
the way, is distinctly vulgar) is eagerly waiting to 
marry the first man whoasks her. Paul does so, and, 
as the clerical parent makes no inconvenient inquiries, 
Lily Auburn becomes Mrs. Ravender with great alac- 
rity. But Lily has had an episode of love-making with 
one John Last before meeting her future husband, and 
by an ingeniously-irritating subterfuge the author 
leads one to believe that Leslie Barton is John Last 
in disguise. John, however, has gone to Australia 
to make his fortune, returning in six years’ time as 
a millionaire—surely the quickest on record! By 
one of those marvellous coincidences so abundant in 
novels of this class he finds himself beneath the roof 
of the man who has been his unconsciously successful 
rival with Lily, and Dr. Ravender makes the 
startling discovery of the old love still existing 
between his wife and John Last. Now comes the 
opportunity to exhibit the “one virtue,” by which 
the shameless, unprincipled adventurer may redeem 
a career of criminal folly. In what manner this 
is accomplished need* not be revealed here: it is, 
nevertheless, by far the best work in the book. 
Indeed, when Mr. James mercifully ceases to be 
funny, he becomes really strong, though in a rough 
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way. The character of Paul, if vividly coloured, is 
well imagined. But the smell of the footlights 
pervades and taints the book. 


SOME 


SILVERPOINTS. 
& John Lane. 

Verses. By W.H. Mallock. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

THE ELoptinG ANGELS: A CAPRICE. THE PRINCE’s QUEsT, 
AND OTHER Porms. ExcurRsIONS IN CRITICISM. By 
William Watson. London: Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane. 

Oup JOHN, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
Maemillan & Co. 

PERSEUS WITH THE HESPERIDES. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 


VERSE AND 


By John Gray. 


A PROSE BOOK. 
London: Elkin Mathews 


London : 


By T. E. Brown. 


By Bryan Charles Waller. 


AUTHENTICITY is perhaps the last merit one would 
expect to find in the verse of a young poet who 
imitates Mallarmé and Verlaine. We seem, never- 
theless, to detect originality in Mr. John Gray’s 
“Wings in the Dark,’ “The Barber,” and “The 
Song of the Seedling.” The first of these is a 
descriptive poem, well observed and well imagined, 
richly worded, and with varied cadence. The other 
two, having the same qualities of manner as the 
first, surprise by their parallelism with certain 
moods of Browning. “ The Barber,” repellent and 
fascinating, is of the same perilous order as 
“Nympholeptos”; “The Song of the Seedling” 
touches with force and delicacy the stops of that 
gracious earth-music which Browning so often 
fingered. Mr. Gray’s French studies serve his crafts- 
manship well; they may have done some passing 
disservice to his fancy, but his higher moods are 
clearly independent of literary causes. Dawn and 
dew are on his Muse’s wings; we shall be dis- 
appointed if the day is not brilliant. 

Unlike Mr. Gray’s “Silverpoints,” the merit of 
which is entirely poetical, Mr. Mallock’s “ Verses” 
are interesting for their prose qualities—their cynical 
wit and occasional epigrammatic force. Were “To 
a Child” and “A Philosophic Lover” really pure 
gall distilled drop by drop, the operation would 
have killed the author had he been a poet; we 
question, however, the absolute sincerity of Mr. 
Mallock, and think there must be a deal of affecta- 
tion in his ill-will at generous thoughts and feelings. 
“The Sibyls’ Books” and “ Hippolytus to Artemis” 
are more pleasing. As for the parodies on Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Swinburne, they seem to us needless 
and belated. There is a great waste of paper in Mr. 
Mallock’s book. Of its hundred and fifty-nine pages 
not half are occupied by verse, the rest being thrown 
away on titles. Luxury is often right and delightful, 
but it would be inartistic to hand a post-card on the 
shield of Achilles. 

It is also by qualities shared in common with 
prose by much good verse that Mr. Watson's 
“Eloping Angels” pleases. The escape of a pair of 
lovers to earth again, disguised as Mephistopheles 
and Faust, who take the vacated places in heaven, 
is an attractive subject; but when the subject is 
stated, one finds that all has been said there is to 
say about the poem—except that it is good prose, 
the rhymes careful, the versification smooth, con- 
taining sententious remarks. In Mr. Watson's early 
work, now republished, there is true poetical quality. 
“ Angelo” is a powerful ballad in blank verse, and 
in the song to sleep in “ The Prince’s Quest” we have 
a promise of the elegiac verse in which the author 
excels. His actual prose is very unequal, but has 
well-written passages. There is too much criticism 
of criticism, too much dependence for a start on the 
phrases and remarks of others, and too much restate- 
ment of old matters. “After all,’ Mr. Watson 
thinks, “the highest besuty in art is perhaps a 
transcendent propriety.” “Transcendent propriety” 
is a descent from Matthew Arnold's “high serious- 
ness’; it is also a self-revelation and a self-criticism ; 
there is no fitter definition of Mr. Watson's best 





work. His sense of propriety fails him in his prose 
more frequently than in his verse. “The hungering, 
gloating, ravening delight in everything that can be- 
little our great ones,” has a pulpiteering tone; and 
the protest hardly becomes one who likens Keats to 
an “Apollo with an unmistakable dash of ’Arry.” 
Well-restrained and suggestive passages abound in 
these essays; and the independent attitude of the 
writer is worthy of all commendation. 

The longer poems in Mr. Brown's new volume are 
unsatisfactory, with the exception of the “ Epistola 
ad Dakyns,” which shows a warm, intimate, and yet 
reverent friendship with Nature. The same mood 
is to be found in “Nature and Art,” with greater 
exaltation, but less happiness. In his short poems, 
which are largely religious in sentiment, there are 
sweetness and sincerity enough to engage even an 
unwilling reader. “Katherine Kinrade,’ a short 
epilogue in heaven to a sordid tragedy on earth is 
by far the most powerful and original piece in the 
volume; ordinary optimism fades to a spectre beside 
the overpowering humanity of Mr. Brown’s most 
heterodox deity. 

The speeches in Mr. Waller's epic are good; but 
the plan is artificial, and the narrative often tedious. 
Mr. Waller fails in characterisation. Atlas is too 
much of a wiseacre; Dis is like a boisterous old 
Nabobuncle who storms at the servants. Persephone 
is a fine figure, however ; and the description of the 
punishment of the Erinnyes is a very powerful 
passage. Sometimes Mr. Waller reads admirable 
modern meanings into the classic legend; and the 
blank verse often reaches great excellence. Book V. 
is, indeed, a very remarkable performance. On the 
whole, Mr. Waller’s blank verse seems to us better, 
much better than that of any new writer who has 
attempted it of late. 





COMMENTS ON TENNYSON. 


Essays ON Lorp Tennyson's ‘‘ Ipyiis or THE Krxa."’ By Harold Little- 
dale. London: Macmillan & Co. 


TuHIs is a meritorious work—industrious and sensible, entirely 
free from extravagance, and, indeed, open to no objection, unless, 
indeed, it be that to carve cherrystones is a waste of time, which 
is, at all events, a disputable proposition. 

It is interesting to know that these essays, full of detail and in- 
formation, were written as the basis of a course of lectures to the 
undergraduates of an Indian college. We are, indeed, a wonder- 
ful race. Whilst a stupid King and an impatient Parliament 
were fooling away our inheritance in the New World a parcel of 
merchants and a handful of adventurers were acquiring an 
Empire in the East, and now, having built it up, we deliver to 
its swarthy youth lectures on the Arthurian Legend, as illus- 
trated by an elegant recent English poet. This ought to satisfy 
even British egotism. The careful student of Tennyson will be 
pleased with this book. 





ST. BERNARD THE GREAT. 


BERNARD OF CLArRVAUX: THE TrMEs, THE MAN, AND THE WoRK. 
By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


WE do not exactly know what is the scope and purpose of the 
L. P. Stone foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. At any rate, these lectures were delivered on 
that Sovndation at the request of the professors, and afterwards 


at the Lowell Institute at Boston, and in part at the John. | 


Hopkins University at Baltimore. The last-mentioned fact 
would afford a sufficient guarantee of their merit, even apart 
from the high reputation of their author. They do not, we 
must confess, strike us as exactly professorial. We do not 
see any marks of original research: perhaps there is no scope for 
it. They afford an eloquent and effective presentation of 
Bernard's environment and of his own career and character. We 
have the oft-told tale of Abelard, and an excellent summary of 
the Second Crusade; and Dr. Storrs brings out effectively the 
nobility of Bernard’s character and the high, pure, more than 
Platonic ideal of knowledge, thought, and piety which dominated 
his life. If he has done this in rather a popular way, if his 
lectures are rather hortatory and pictorial than strictly educa- 
tional, probably that was all the better for his original audience. 
Nothing is more marvellous to the spectator of the work of those 
ministers of religion who are not Roman Catholics than the com- 
prehensive ignorance displayed by almost all of them of the 
stores of religious thought and aspiration the Middle Ages have 
left us. It is natural enough, because before the historic sense 
of this century developed Protestants generally believed that 


medieval theologians were all as much Roman Catholics as a 
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modern Ultramontane; but there is no excuse for the neglect 
now, and Dr. Storrs has conferred a real benefit—direetly on 
the general reader and indirectly on the future congregations of 
his hearers—by thus directing attention to perhaps the greatest of 
medieval saints. 


UNLUCKY POETS. 
UNDER THE EventneG Lamp. By Richard Henry Stoddard. London: 
Gay & Bird. 

THERE is a simplicity about this book, at times engaging, at 
other times irritating, How a man of Mr. Stoddard’s literary 
activity and experience can have kept himself so innocent is 
amazing. The book is composed of a series of sketches of bards 
who were for the most part unlucky either in their inspiration or 
their lives, such as Robert Bloomfield, John Clare, David Gray, 
and Hartley Coleridge. Amidst these unsatisfactory beings we 
encounter incongruously the resplendent name of Blake, the 
scholarly Peacock, and the prosperous Milnes. Mr. Stoddard 
treats them all very kindly, his object being biographical rather 
than critical. He says in his preface, with characteristic 
willingness to say over again what has been said in the very 
same words ten thousand times before, “‘ It is enough for me to 
tell the tale; others may point the moral.” We are not over- 
prone to moralising: but what, we wonder, can be the good of 
telling over again such thrice-told tales as Mr. Stoddard’s unless 
you do tag a moral on to them ? 

Some criticism is, however, to be met with in this volume. 
On the first page we read that Byron and Wordsworth, Shelley 
aud Keats, were all greater poets than Burns. We deny it, and 
pass on. Mr. Stoddard tells us on page 2, still speaking of 
Burns, that ‘“‘ Murdoch loaned him a ‘ Life of Hannibal,’ the 
village blacksmith loaned him the ‘ Life of Sir William Wallace,’ 
and from other persons at later periods he obtained the loan of 
such serious classics as—” ete. This horrible use of the word 
loan poisons the passage and vulgarises even the act of reading. 

But Mr. Stoddard improves as he goes on. His account of 
Gifford is interesting, and his remarks about Bloomfield are 
wise. “There would be fewer poets than there are if the know- 
ledge that poetry is the pocleantenl of arts, and not the 
shallowest of impulses, was as widespread and as potent as it 
should be ; for it is not to fulness of knowledge, but density of 
ignorance, that we must lay the unnecessary parentage of 
threshers like Stephen Duck, milk-women like Ann Yearsley, 
and farmers’ boys like Robert Bloomfield.” 

This is excellent sense; but why talk about Bloomfield or 
Ann Yearsley at all? But we bear Mr. Stoddard no grudge for 
his book, which, personally, we have had no difficulty in reading 
all through. 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Atmost half a century has slipped away since the first publi- 
cation of the late Mr. Charles St. John’s “ Wild Sports of the 
Highlands,” a book which ran through many editions, but which 
nevertheless appeals to the present generation with something 
of the charm of novelty. Charles St. John—a grandson of the 
second Viscount Bolingbroke—was born in Sussex in 1809, and 
died in the summer of 1856 at Southampton. In early life he 
held for a period of two years a clerkship in the Treasury, but 
he kicked at the restraints of indoor life in town, and a holiday 
spent on the wild moors of Sutherlandshire may be said to have 
settled his destiny. Rod and gun were henceforth his passion, 
and when in 1834 he had the good fortune to marry a lady of 
wealth who shared his tastes, he turned his back without regret 
on the madding crowd, and henceforth devoted himself to the 
life of a sportsman and naturalist. His home as well as his 
heart was in the Highlands for a long term of years, and he 
became a deerstalker and an angler of more than local renown. 
The love of mountain and stream was a life-long enthusiasm 
with him, but we are assured that fishing and shooting were 
always subordinate to his ardour for observing the habits of the 
wild creatures, which he possessed so many opportunities of 
noting. Mr. Watkins, who contributes a biographical intro- 
duction to this the ninth edition of “ Wild Sports of the 
Highlands,” contrives in half-a-dozen pages to give the reader a 
life-like portrait of the man. He thinks that the author of this 


* SHort SkeTcuEs Of THE WiLD Sports AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
Hicuianps, By Charles St. John. New Edition, with Memoir, 
Illustrated. London: John Murray. Demy 8vo. 

Heattn Hints ror Cenrrat Arrica. With remarks on Fever. By 
Rev. Horace Waller, formerly Lay “Superintendent of the Uni- 
versities Mission in East Africa, London: John Murray. 12mo. 
(1s.) 

CINDERELLA. Three Hundred and Forty-five Variants, Abstracted and 
Tabulated. Witha discussion of medieval analogues and notes by 
Marian Roalfe Cox. London: David Nutt. Demy 8vo. 

Essays. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. Portrait. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co, Crown 8vo, 

MoperN METEOROLOGY: AN OUTLINE OF THE GROWTH AND PRESENT 
CONDITION OF SOME OF IT3 PHasEs. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 
Illustrated, London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Tue Portican Works or Joun DrypEN. With Memoir and Notes. 
The “ Albion” Edition. London and New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. Crown 8vo. 





book deserves to rank with the immortals of sport and natural 
history, for he says, with a touch of generous exaggeration, that 
“when Walton and White of Selborne are forgotten, then, and then 
only, will the world tire of St. John.” And elsewhere he claims 
that he loved Nature as trulyas did Thoreau, and possessed an in- 
sight into animal life not less keen than that of Richard Jefferies. 
This is high praise, but let the reader who thinks it is undeserved 
form his own impressions of the book. He will find it full of 
exact knowledge, and knowledge of a kind which grows every 
year more rare, Scotland and the Scotch fauna are not what 
they were when Charles St. John rambled over the heather, and 
Mr. Watkins says with truth that the variety and abundance of 
wild life deseribed in these pages can never again be seen. 
Nineteenth-century castles and shooting-boxes have sprung 
up like mushrooms in the Highlands, and the iron horse brings 
crowds of sportsmen and tourists into the most sequestered 
districts, and one result of this invasion has been the extinction 
of some of the wild birds which St. John has described in this 
charming book. The old illustrations reappear in the present 
edition, and Harrison Weir's drawings and Whymper’s wood- 
blocks put us out of love with the process-pictures of to-day. 

Foremost in his “ Health Hints for Sentral Africa” the 
Rev. Horace Waller, the friend and companion of Dr. Living- 
stone, lays stress on the necessity of common sense, “ Keep 
common sense in front of the quinine bottle, and never let either 
preparation be far away if duty or inclination takes you into 
Africa between Capricorn and Cancer.” Quitting the Cape in 
a northerly direction, the limit of the health zone is reached 
about a hundred miles to the south of the Zambesi, and no worse 
form of fever is to be found in Africa than that which prevails 
along the right bank of this great river. Afterwards, still 
pushing north, fever is a foe which has to be reckoned with to 
a greater or less extent until Egypt is reached. High ground, 
whenever possible, ought to be chosen for camping, if the 
traveller is to escape malaria. The worst of all situations is 
bright sand, as there is a deposit of vegetable matter far beneath 
the surface which is continually giving off malaria, and it 
ascends with ease through porous soil. Nothing is so likely to 
produce a seizure as a chill whilst sleeping, and amongst other 
causes wet feet, indigestible food, or even a night’s worry with 
mosquitoes, ara enough to give fever its opportunity. No man 
ought to go to the malarious regions of Central Africa who has 
any tendency, hereditary or otherwise, to mental disorder, 
epilepsy, or lack of nervous energy. The men who die from 
fever, declares Mr. Waller, are as a rule those who laugh to 
scorn all precautions, get wet and will not change, and think 
that to rough it as much as possible is the correct thing to do. 
In the closing pages of this admirable little book a number of 
explicit directions of a practical kind will be found; indeed, 
it would have been difficult for anyone to have packed into sixty 
pages a greater number of shrewd health hints for those who, 
as missionaries or traders, are called to confront the numberless 
perils of the Dark Continent. 

“ Cinderella,” having wandered from the nursery fireside to 
the footlights of Drury Lane, now makes her bow with becoming 
demureness under the auspices of the Folk-Lore Society. Tradi- 
tion, legend, and romance have had their day, and the crities, 
like locusts, have settled on the old fairy tales. Here, for 
instance, is a big volume, containing upwards of five hundred 
pages, in which Cinderella’s light-hearted progress is traced up 
and down through the literature of the Kastern and Western 
world. When mankind was young and impressionable it took 
Cinderella to its heart, and we meet the little beauty in India 
and Brazil, in Japan, and, in fact, here, there, and everywhere. 
Miss Cox has searched diligently in the folk-lore and fairy-tale 
literature of all nationalities, and the outeome of it all is that 
she has brought to light upwards of three hundred versions of 
“ Cinderella,” “ Catskin,” and “ Cap o’ Rushes.” She hints that 
if the labour of which the volume is the outcome contributes in 
any degree to the settlement of the questions which gather about 
folk-tales, she will not regard the compilation as a case of love’s 
labour lost. The abstracts of the story are arranged biblio- 
graphically under the several groups, and are placed in consecn- 
tive order. In translating Russian, Slavonic, and other terms 
the system adopted in the Catalogue in the British Museum has 
been followed. Chapter and verse for each rendering of the 
far-travelled tale are in every case given, and the book also 
contains elaborate notes aol a bibliographical index. Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes a characteristic introduction, in 
which, in speaking of the origin of the story, he says: “One 
thing is plain, a naked and shoeless race could not have invented 
‘Cinderella.’ Beyond this I cannot go.” So the Kaffir, who 
has his own rude version of the legend, must take a back seat. 
Mr. Lang thinks that, whilst the Kaffirs have not imported their 
large store of mirchen recently, these may have filtered south 
from Ancient Egypt, or through Arabs or other builders of the 
cities in Mashonaland. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie had not merely opinions but the courage 
of them, and in his case vigour of thought was linked to vivacity 
of expression, and this circumstance lends more than passing 
interest to the volume of “ Essays” which his brother has just 
rescued from the comparative oblivion of the magazines and 
reviews. Quite half the papers in this volume of three hundred 
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pages appeal more or less exclusively to the specialist, but the 
rest are for the cultivated crowd. Leprosy, for instance, is a 
subject to which we pay the tribute of a shudder before passing 
by on the other side, and neither the reform of the College of 
Surgeons nor the use and abuse of hospitals are topics which 
kindle enthusiasm. It is otherwise, however, with swimming, 
exercise and training, speech and song, the new yachting, and 
kindred themes. Truth to tell, these essays jostle one another 
uncomfortably, and hardly seem on the best of terms, but, all the 
same, physicians and surgeons will find food for reflection in them, 
and less responsible mortals entertainment and enlightenment. 
There is an admirable photogravure portrait of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie by way of frontispiece to the volume. 

We do not profess to be learned in the science of “ Modern 
Meteorology,” by Dr. Frank Waldo, who has done his best to 
lighten our darkness concerning the wind andthe weather. His 
hook forms the new volume of the Contemporary Science Series, 
and though it seems painstaking and accurate, we cannot throw 
a compliment to the author on the seore of Incidity. It describes, 
in laboured fashion, the growth of modern meteorology, and the 
various theories and facts which have marked its progress. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter—at all events to those who 
do not claim to be experts—is that which deals with the effect of 
temperature on plants, and other phases of meteorology as applied 
to agriculture, Scattered through the text are a number of 
scientific illustrations, diagrams, tables of barometer comparisons, 
and the like. 

Macaulay's poor scholar “in the garret with plenty of books ” 
was more to be envied—so, at least, the historian thought—than a 
king who lacked the love of reading. Poor scholars in garrets 
and elsewhere are sure to appreciate, in spite of certain sins of 
omission and commission, the cheap “Albion Edition” of 
John Dryden. On the whole, the anonymous editor has done his 
work well, and those who are not content with the scanty criti- 
cism of the opening pages of this volume may refresh their souls 
with the most ample comments of Johnson, Scott, Hazlitt, and 


Lowell. As for the rest, we agree with Mr. Edmund Gosse in 
thinking that Dryden was the “strongest poet of the age of 
prose,” and since good wine needs no bush, it is enough to wel- 


come his wider opportunity of addressing the new generation 
through the pages of this cheap and, in the main, tris excellent 
edition. 
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